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ISLAMIC STUDIES AND 
THE EUROPEAN IMAGINATION* 


AZIZ  AL-AZMEH 


“was customary for medieval Muslim scholars and divines, as it 18 
astomary in Exeter today, to deliver a public lecture marking the 
'tansition to a professorship. The purpose of this rite of passage was 
+1 entirely ritual nor necessarily frivolous, and need not be so today. 
“ave the incumbent the chance publicly to announce the provenance 
iis learning, to declare the direction of ‘his scholarship, to inven- 
ze his stock-in-trade, and to scrutinize the state of his field. Such 
-al statement of scholarly patrimony and intent is salutary. Reflec- 
a is always creditable ; and taking up a chair, like the mid-age 


۱ .j is, is a good vantage point for reflection, and I am perhaps fortu- 


“Ê te in that the two do not coincide in my case. Without reflection, 


1 wish to continue this tradition; but I am acutely aware that an 
antique tradition such as this can only persist if subjected to change. 
So I shall invert the venerable order of things. I shall not assert the 
antiquity of my scientific pedigree. Neither do I propose to underline 
my faithfulness to my profession of orientalist, nor do I wish to cele- 
brate what commonplace prejudices I might share with this profession 
and tradition. What I intend my reflections this evening to do is to 
scrutinize the condition of my orientalist profession and patrimony, 
and perhaps to perform an act of patricide. This again has an illus- 
trious pedigree, going back to the very beginning of time when Cronos, 
time himself, neutralized his father Uranus. But whereas Cronos used 


* Inaugural Lecture, University of Exeter, 17th March 1936. 
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a flint sickle, I shall deploy only words. J will take up two intercon- 
nected matters. I shall first discuss the way in which a particular 
notion of Islam is conjured up by the European orientalist imagination 
and how this has provided and still provides Islamic gtudies as a 
scholarly discipline within orientalism with conceptual and categorical 
baggage which I repudiate. Let me add here a word about oriental- 
ism : I understand by orientalism the deliberate apprehension and 
knowledge of the orient; I see orientalism as an ideological trope, an 
aesthetic, normative and ultimately political designation of things as 
oriental in opposition to occidental. It endows such things with 
changeless, “oriental” properties, some repellent and others charming, 
that go beyond history, that violate the changing nature of things, and 
that infirm them in a distant and irreducible specificity transcending 
the bounds of reason and forever valorizing common phantasy and 
folklore. To complement this first line of reflection, I shall briefly 
indicate major orientations for the dissolution of this orientalist cate- 
gory of Islam, and for the reconstitution of the study of Islam on the 
solid grounds of modern historical scholarship. 


Allow me first to recall a predecessor, who to my knowledge was 


0 


ب 


in what follows, I have drawn on the tollowing: J. Fuck, Die Arabischen 
Studien in Europa (Leipzig, 1955); N. Daniel, (slam qnd the West 
(Edinburgh, 1960); R. W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); J. Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam 
(Princeton, 1964); N. Daniel, /slam, Europe and Empire (Edinburgh, 1966) ; 
A. T. Khoury, Polemique Byzantine contre lIs[am (VIIIv XU S) (Leiden, 
1972); D Meotlizki, The Matter of Araby in Medieval England (New 
Haven and London); B. P. Smi.h, Islam in English Literature, 2nd ed. 
(Delmar, New York, 1977); E.W. Said, Orientalism (London, 1978 ; 
E. W. Said, Covering Islam (London, 19811; A. Abdel-Malek, ‘‘L’Orient- 
alisme en crise,” Diogene, 44 11963), pp. 109-12; M. Rodinson, “The 
Western Image and Western Studies of Islam," The Legacy of [slam, ed 
J. Schacht and E. Bosworth (Oxford, 1974), pp. 9-62; A. Laroui, ‘Fhe 
Arabs and Cultural Anthropology : Notes on the Method of Gustave von 
Grunebaum" jn idem, The Cris{s of the Arab Intellectual (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1976), pp. 44-80; 'Axiz Al-‘Azma, ''Ifsnp al-Istiahrgq, ۲ al- 
Mustagbal al-'Arabi, 4/32 (1981), pp. 43-62, and the shortened version 
published as A. AleAzmeh, “The Articulation of Orientalism, Arak Studies 
Quarterly, 3 (1981), pp. 384-402, 
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the first orientalist at Exeter. In 1704, Messrs Philip Bishop and Edward 
Score, of the Exeter High Street, published a book entitled 4 True and 
Faithful Account of the Religion and Manners of the Mohammedans. 
The author, one Joseph Pitts, was born in Exeter. In 1078 at the age 
af 17, he fell victim to his King's rapacions activities in the Mediter- 
ranean, when the ship on which he served his apprenticeship was 
overwhelmed by Algerian Corsairs. Nobody thought him worthy of a 
Tapsom, and he spend the next fifteen years in slavery, during which 
time he converted te Islam and made the pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
finally escaped and returned te spend the rest of his days in Exeter. 


The book was quite a success ; it went into at least four editions, 
and wag reprinted in London as late as 1774; and this succoss was 
fully deserved, as the book almost completely confirmed the expecta- 
HONS of its readers, and there are strong indications that it was actually 
written according to printers' specifications. With the exception of 
such fantasies as could be falsified by tangible observation—such as 
the assertion of countless generations of Europeans that Muhammad’s 
tomb in Medina was suspended in mid-air—the book rehearsed the 
usual repertoire of folkloristie absurdities current for centuries, absurd- 
ities which arise from a fundamental structure of all orientalist 
discourse : namely, that observations, and judgements without reference 
to observation, constitute two separate registers, with hardly any 
means of contact between the one and the other except for the possibi- 
lity of the latter (judgements) given the guise of the former ; such are, 
Of course, the possibilities of phantasy. Thus Islam was still for Pitts, 
as for medieygl Europeans and a number of young orientalists today, 
*a miscellany of popery, Judaism, and the gentilism of the Arabs." 
The Turks—the quintessence of Islam for Pitts and his contemporaries— 
are se much given to sodomy that “they loath the Natural Use of the 
Woman'* and Muhammad could be nothing but “a vile and debauched 
imposter.” The Koran for Pitts, needless to say, is but “a Legend of 
Falsities, and abqminable Follies and Absurdities.’’* 


(2) A True and Faithful Account, Preface, pp. 13, 18, 21. Qn printers’ 
requirements, sep Danjel, Islam, Europe and Empire. p, 14 
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That observation is incapable of correcting prejudice was nota 
matter confined to semi-literate personalities such as Joseph Pitts. 
A still more staggering contrast is observable between Voltaire's nearly- 
modern and historical view of Islam in his Essai sur l'histoire generale, 
and the dark medievalism of his tragedy, Le Fanatisme ou Mahomet 
le Prophete. That Muhammad was an imposter dominated by ambi- 
tion and lust, and that he was therefore a worthy inspiration for Islam, 
is a medieval view which was shared by Edward Gibbon as by many 
until very recently. This medieval canon on Islam was fully formed 
by the end of the 12th century, the offspring of two independent but 
remarkably parallel traditions of anti-Islamic polemic, the one Byzatine 
and the other Mozarabic. This canon, both theological and literary, 
was remarkably impervious to observation. Marco Polo's descriptions 
are largely based on literary and theological conventions which were 
astonishingly resistant to the observation of reality or to the reading 
of original Arabic sources which were already available in translation 
from the time of the Cluniac collection in the middle of the 12th 
century. And replete with factual information as they were, the 
medieval romances, the “histoire chante" of the time, were yet un- 
remitting in their subordination of fact to propaganda and literary 
convention. It appears that Crusaders and others who were in direct 
contact with Muslims learnt nothing about them, and only borrowed 
trom them the arts of gracious living. For the rest, the Islamic orient 
was a source of phantasy, the Land of Cockayne, and the source of 
military antagonism. It is not the individual contents of knowledge 
that matter, but the conformation of contents, and this was oriented 
to a specific warring phantasy. In this, the truth of individual state- 
ments is incidental. 


The overriding need was to speak ill, and knowledge of Islam was 
a kind of defensive ignorance. Referring to Islam, Guibert de Nogent 
said in the 12th century that “it is safe to speak evil of one whose 
malignity exceeds whatever ill can be spoken." Such evil as was and 
still is spoken in very tangible survivals of medievalism is not purely 
arbitrary. It belongs to a repertoire of images and aesthetic judge- 
ments — judgements of value. Every culture thrives on establishing 
difference from others, and pursues this establishment of savage 
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difference with particular energy in situations of serious external conflict 
or internal flux-and uncertainty. It is often repeated that Jews-in 
Europe were considered as tokens of evil and as scapegoats for issues 
with which they had no connection. Yet it is Islam and other orientals 
in this tokenist mode which has been most pervasively construed as 
an emblem of repellent otherness — it is not for nothing that Moses 
Hess, an early Zionist, took offence from the remark made by Bruno 
Bauer that the Jews were orientals.? For a person such as myself, 
whose vision of history is one of radical mutations, it is a strange 
matter indeed to observe such instances of an archetypal collective 
memory, of a dark area of cultural life alive with continuing folkloristic 
emblems — a study of recent Spanish clinical psychology, for instance, 
has revealed the pervasive and obsessive presence of the Moor in 
Spanish fantasies. This of course involves a process very commonly 
met with in psychological and ideological phenomena, the process of 
displacement, where one image stands for another. to which it has a 
certain normative contiguity, or where one image or name is substituted 
for another with which it shares a certain property — in this case, 
unspeakable evil and horror. It is in this same emblematic mode that 
hysterical reactions are almost automatically triggered off today by 
such virtually interchangeable tokens of evil as communism, Sht'ism, 
Islam, terrorism, Arabism, Qadhafi, the PLO, and a host of other 
phantasms nightly brought to our attention on television and in the 
other media, not to speak of fundamentalist Christians and media 
firebrands. Witness, for instance, the so-called Prophecies of Noster- 
damus now in currency, where an apocalypse is constructed from 
Oadhafi, the Soviet Union, and anti-Zionism.5 

These persistent images are really less in direct continuity with 
the medieval image of the Saracen than mutant restatements of political 


(3) J. Carlebach, Karl Marx and the Radical Critique of Judaism (London, 
1978), p. 14J. : ۱ 


(4) T.F. Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain im the Early Middle Ages 
(Princeton, 1979), p. 3 and p. 317, n. 1. 


(5) J.C. de Fontbrune, Nosterdamus : Historien et Prophete (Paris, 1981); 
pp. 352 f., 381 ff. ۱ ۰ ۱ 
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and ¢ujtyral antagonism. In the Middje Ages, they were born of the 
conflict between Islamic lands and Christendom — both before and 
after the Crusades, when Christendom became a unit of political 
thought, of geographical demarcation, and of culture! self-conscionss 
ngs4: the salient dates are the conquest of Sicily in 1060, the fall af 
Toledo jn 1085 and the occupation of Jerusalem in 1099. Of this 
conflict were born the categories of Saracen and Moor. They, the 
obserygble ingtanpes of Islam, became the indices of a class of phena- 
mana which are different, negative, fearsome. Orientalism, as a 
cultural mood and a component in a negative aesthetic repertoire, 
naturally had to be expressed in the preyailing literate qu]tural idiom 
of the times, and it is, therefore, not surprising that medieval] orientalism 
represented Islam in terms of religions polemic, as religious idiom was 
the terrain where both antagonism and concord were encoded. 


Thus the Saracens were explained in terms of Biblical legend as 
being of Hagarene descent, and Muhammad was thought of as a 
cardinal with frustrated papal ambitions; earlier, he had been thought 
of as one god among others worshipped by the Saracens, which included 
Mars, Pluto, Apollo and what was termed Alkoran. In the plays and 
romances of the Middle Ages, Saracens came to be regarded as an index 
of repellent difference pure and simple. The term “Saracen” was applied 
indifferently to Muslims as to North European heathens, to Roman 
emperors, and to various disagreeable personalities in the Bible. 
William the Conqueror seems to have thought that he was engaged in 
battle with the Saracens of Britain.9 It is not surprising, in the light 
of this general indexical function that shaped the categories of orient- 
alism, that Muhammad should be endowed with sweeping evil univer- 
sality. In Canto 28 of Dante's Inferno, he is relegated to the 8th of 
the nine circles of Hell, as a sower of schism and scandal, outdone in 
this by only Judas and Brutus. 

Dante was a scholar ; scholarship, in the Middle Ages as today, 18 
inseparable from the cultural politics of its day, and knowledge never 
was, and will never be, an innocent endeavour, but was, and is, utterly 


(6) Metlitzki, p. 119. 
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sullied. Scholarship is the enunciation, in specialised terms for a 
specialised audience, of generally accepted principles which are, in 
scholarship, identified, concretized, categorized, ordered, and concate- 
nated, Medieval scholars of Islam conceived it as a form of Arlanism ; 
most notably, it was thought of in terms of Biblical prophecy. Eulogius 
and Alvarus, not to speak of Nicetas, saw it as the preparation for the 
final appearance of the Antichrist, and such a view has been peculiarly 
resistant to time, change, rationality or progress. Duncan Black 
Macdonald, a jewel among orientalists, could still state in 1933 that 
{slam was a second-hand Arian heresy." In 1597, an English Catholic 
exiled to the Continent spoke of Calvino-Turkism, in response to 
which the Anglican Matthew Sutcliffe spoke of Turko-Papism. Such 
attitudes had noble precedents. John Wycliffe had already seen Islam 
as the name for evil within the Church, and Luther himself, in a fore- 
word to the 1543 edition of William of Ketton's Latin Koran, had 
declared that, whereas the Pope was the head of the Antichrist, Islam 
was his body. Throughout the Reformation and well into the 19th 
century, Islam was seen as tho lesser of the two horns of the ram 
made famous by the 8th Chapter of the Book of Daniel, the greater 
hornide ntifled with Pope. 1 myselt witnessed such anti-Arab apoca- 
lyptic propaganda in Britain during the 1967 war. Hopeful crusading 
cierics even took heart from the appearance of Genghis Khan and his 
attack on Islamic domains ; they saw in him a new David destined to 
fulfil the prophecies of Ezekiel.” 


Let me remind you again that these conceptions existed among 
the learned public despite exact scholarship. lp the shadow of the 
defeated Crusades, the Council of Vienna had, in 1312, ratified ideas 
previously canvassed by Roger Bacon and Raymond Lulle, which 
called for the learntng of Arabic — this was in keeping with the times, 
as the receding Crusades were giving way to another way of carrying 
on the war, by missionary effort. These attitudes persisted despite 


(7) D. B. Macdonald, “Whither Islam ?,”” Muslim World, 23 (1933), p. 2. 


18) M. Eliade, The Myth of Eternal Return, tr. W. R. Trask (London, 1955), 
p. 142. 
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the fact that chairs of Arabic were established in Paris and Oxford in 
1539 and 1638 ; that the language was taught in. Leiden from 15937; 
that the Arabic grammar of the Dutchman Erpenius and the 4 
of his student, Golius, existed from the early.17th century. 


We ure not talking of two separate types and domains of knowledge 
about Islam, one for the scholarly elect and another for the rude 
masses, but of the coexistence within orientalism of two substantially 
concordant registers, one of which — the scholarly — has greater access 
to observation, as I have already indicated, and which looks all the more 
abject for this. Regardless of access to real or specious facts, and facts. 
are always constructed and their construction is invariably culture- 
specific, orientalist scholarship is a cultural mood born of a mytholo- 
gical classificatory lore, a visceral, savage division of the world, much 
like such partisanship as animates support for football clubs. As in all 
myth ‘and in primitive logic, difference gives way to antithesis in a 
play of binary structures. All cultures operate in tems of antithetical 
typologies of culture and savagery, of normalcy and disnature. It is 
in terms of these structures that Islam and things Islamic are construed, 
categorized, divided, and connected, and it is such parameters that 
dictate the terms of discourse on things Islamic. It is quite inevitable 
that one’s own culture is taken for the norm whose terms and whose 
language become the metalanguage of a cultural typology in which 
other cultures appear not merely as other, but as contrary. What 
happened during the long emergence of the bourgeois-capitalist order 
which Christendom became was that the evil which was Islam gradually 
became a want, a deficiency in the natural order of things which was 
this order itself seen, from the Enlightenment onwards, as the culmi- 
nation of universal history. Islam, once evil vying with good, thus’ 
became an anachronism, a pm stage in an emergent historicist 
notion of things. 


This was certainly a derogation, and it was a derogation in terms 
of might. It was made possible by the actual superiority in terms of 
political, economic, and technical power, which the bourgeois-capital- 
ist order came to feel as a result of its universal expansion. Fear of 
the Saracen, of the Moor, of the Turk, once “the terrible scourge of 
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the world," gave way to contempt, and the Ottoman Empire was 
Soon to become the Sick Man of Europe; but it also gave way to 
enjoyment, which had become politically and culturally possible. Let 
me indicate, though, that European collective representations were 
not all nightmarish—a prurient fascination with things Islamic had 
titillated the libido of medieval monks no less than that of Lady Mary 
Montagu and of Alexander Pope. 


Exoticism, frivolous or aesthetic admiration, is of course pre- 
missed on an unreflected notion of utter otherness ; it is & mode of 
consuming an object, of employing it for decorative and other pur- 
poses, in a context other than its own. Exoticism is a pleasant way 
of subjugating one's contrary, and ran closely parallel to the changing 
fortunes in the power relations between Europe and the domains of 
Islam. As early as 1454, at a banquet in Lille, a centrepiece of the 
entertainment was a tower carried on the back of an elephant led by 
a gigantic lurk.® An art historian has spoken of the “oriental mode” 
in the work of Durer, Bellini, and others,!9 and indeed this persists 
today in illustrated editions of the Bible. Turkish and Persian carpets 
were in great vogue in the 16th and 17th centuries. Later, Charles II 
of England adopted Persian dress in court, in order to stop imitating 
French courtly costume. Samuel Pepys recorded that the new gar- 
ment was quickly discarded as the King of France promptly ordered his 
footmen to be similarly dressed. There were more durable results of 
this exoticism, this containment and enjoyment of the bizarre; Islamist 
orientalism was to have a great artistic impact — I mention, at random, 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Goethe’s West-Ostlicher Diwan, Mozart's 
Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, the art of Delacroix and Ingres, and the 
Brighton Pavilion. At close quarters, exoticism ceases to amuse and 
gives way to the barbarism that underpins it. Take, for example, the 
village of Ayn Hud in occupied Palestine ; it is a village for Israeli 


(9) J. Huizinga, The Wanting of the Middle Ages, tr. F. Hopman (Harmonds- 
worth, 1972), p. 24]. 


(10) J. Raby, Venice, Durer and the Oriental Mode (Hans Huth Memorial 
Studies, 1) (London, 1982). 
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Artists, and ita title to special exotic privilege is qne of characteristic 
grossness : it is the fagt that its colourful houses in which the artigts 
live have been left as they were when their owners and inhabitants 
were driven out in 1948. In effect, the village is exotic in much the 
same way as lamprshades made of human skin that citizens of another 
racialist regime are reputed to have manufactured. 


Decorativeness is thus superimposed on subordination, one that 
18 premissed on eradicating the reality of the exotic. There is hardly 
anything Moorish about Othello but for the fátal magic handkerchief 
given to his mother by a witch, who was, incidentally, only Egyptidn. 
Corneille criticized Racine for putting common Frenchmen in Turkish 
dress. This list can be extended at will. Otherness is always the 
context of deploying one’s own concerns. Such was the admiration 
for Islam, however sullied and ambiguous, of, say, Leibniz and Con- 
dorcet, who considered it to be a natural religion in contra-distinction 
to superstitious Christianity. Such is also the substance of artistic 
exoticism, For Durer or Bellini, oriental themes and images were no 
more than visual frames for the depiction of Biblical theres. The 
languid odalisques of Ingres are really derived from antique sculpture, 
and they are given an oriental context and texture by imotifs detived 
from the writings of Lady Mary Montagu and Montesquiel. Ingres 
had never been further south than Italy, and the same schematization 
in terms of genre and fancy is evident in 19th century “ethnographic” 
painting of the Middle East, ۱ 


By the Enlightenment, therefore, Islam was no longer invariably 
and necessarily evil. It had also become something bizaire, distant, 
occasionally ridiculous. It had become a deficient order of things, and an 
order of deficient things. Deficiency is, of course, a polemical notion. 
It implies a requisite completeness, a consummate plenitude, in relation 


(11) M. Steven, “Western Art and Its Encounter with the Islamic World, 
1798-1914.'! The Orjentalists: Delqcrolx to Matisse, ed. M. A. Stevens 
(London, 1984), pp. 17, 21. 
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to which deficiency ig measured, But this involves nof only measures 
ment : the correct order of things causes others to bp seen and judged 
in its terms and on its own terms, The disconrse involved is qne of 
contrasts, very mych Jike the primitive logic that underlay medieval 
and early modern conceptions. Alongside the continuing contrast of 
good with evil, orthodoxy with heresy, moral probity with ljbertinjsm 
and sodomy, the Enlightenment scheme of things required the presence 
of other players in this game, which it cguld cal] its own. These were 
reason, freedom, and perfectibility, the three inclusive categories of the 
present epoch. Along with this, the birth of modern orientalist scholar- 
ship in the Enlightenment was accompanied by the secularization of the 
profession. Clerics gave way to traders, dilettantes, gentlemen of 
lejsure, and to conguls. In the course of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
journalists took the place of the dilettantes, salaried academics that 
of gentlemen of leisure, while cologialists and sundry spies joined 
the ranks of all these categories. As scholarship always follows the 
flag, Napoleon's jnvasion of Egypt was accompanied by an army of 
scholars who produced the monumental Description de P Egypte, and 
the French invasion by Algeria led to a prodigious scholarly effort. 
The Journg! Asiatique was founded in 1823, the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1834, and the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
Ichen Gesellschaft in 1849, 


The polemical structure of modern orientalist discourse is precisely 
premissed oh the definition of things Islamic in terras of contrasts of 
réáson, freedom, and perfectibility.13 These yielded three major 
characteristics of things Islamic and from the topical culsters thus 
generated can be derived all the topics of orientalism and of Islamic 
studies, in an essential form complete and hardly altered since tbe mid- 
19th century. Those of you who are familiar with orientalist Islamic 
scholarship will readily recognize these topics. To reason corresponded 
enthusiastic unreason, politically translated as fangticism, a major 
concern of 19th century scholars as of today's teleyisjon com» 
mentators. This notion provided an explanation for political and 


 —————M — 
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social antagonism to colonial and post-colonial rule, by reducing 
political and social movements to motivations humans share with 
animals. Montesquieu, Hegel, and many others saw Muslim politics 
as life in the whirlwind of fortune, an intensely sensuous life in which 
passion, that low manifestation of nature, reigns supreme. Such 
passion according to this paradigm has two outlets: fractious and 
predatory politics, or else vice. In both, we have an abstract enthu- 
siasm. Energy in the secular world is geared towards negative purposes 
only and is incapable of setting up a mature political order. Thus 
politics of communities designated as Muslim are amorphous and 
infinitely pliable. Muslim cities are seen to be formless and fissiparous 
and Muslim conquests and movements directionless and utterly wild. 
Muslim history is an absurd succession of events, time without duration, 
described by dynasties which Hegel said were “destitute of organic 
firmness,” which belong “to mere space.'13 The corollary of this isa 
wretchedly dogmacentric life, a total abandonment of individuality to 
the exclusive worship of an abstract God. Another corollary to this, 
end the political analogue of this abject subjection of mind, will and 
person to God, is the subjection of individuality to collectivity, the 
oriental mirror-image of freedom and its antithesis. From the 18th 
century, this topic was designated as oriental despotism, the irredeem- 
able, immediate and unbridgeable gap between total tyrannical power 
on the one hand, and anarchy on the other. This theme,1* developed 
by major thinkers like Montesquieu, has been applied by minor 
intellects to the study of Arabic and Islamic polities and political 
theory. 

These two primary categories for the apprehension of things 
Islamic — unreason and servitude — posit Islam as a creature in diremp- 
tion, as the unlikely coexistence of sheer animality on the one hand, 





413) G. W: F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, tr. 1. Sibree (New York, 1956), 
.. p. 105, 


(14) For the despotism theme, see A. Grosrichard, Structure du serail. La fiction 
du despotisme asiatique dans l'Occident classique (Paris, 1979), and the 
observations on Montesquieu by L. Althusser, Politics and History, tr. 
B. Brewster (London, 1972), pp. 75 ff. 
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and an abstract, hence forever forced and repressive, principle of order 
on the other. Nothing mediates the relation between the war of all 
against all on the one hand, and the Leviathan on the other; nothing 
mediates between God and the world; one of them only is triumphant 
ata given moment. Civil society, the realm where individual needs 
are rationally coordinated, and tbat which brings forth the state, is 
unthinkable, It is little wonder that a variation of this theme has 
‘come increasingly to prominence. This is a characteristically dismal 
orientalist adaptation of the social sciences, one which views clan, 
tribe, locality, sect, or ethnic group as a natural entity, one whose sole 
determinant is virtually a seminal pre-determination. It is at once a 
natural entity which refuses to be subdued by a higher principle of 
order such as the State, and a unit whose connection to its members is 
irrationally obligatory, and therefore despotic. Social groups, rather 
than be regarded in terms of sociological categories, are looked upon 
as no more than involutions upon some infra-historical essence which 
does not admit of historical study except in the most banal sense, an 
infra-historical order which is ever-present and which explains present- 
day events. These groups — sects, ethnic groups, and other dramatis 
personae which populate orientalist discourse, which fill the pronounce- 
ments of experts and which come to us nightly on our television 
screens in stories of irrational carnage and outrage—are seen as 
irreducibly specific, hence naturally antagonistic, endowed with a 
congenital propensity to factionalism, Thus communalism, which is 
a very recent phenomenon, is thought to be primordial. The title 
under which this animal existence is officiated is “identity,” a hugely 
mystifying notion of great incidence and preference in expert opinion. 
It is this pathetic notion which is responsible for much of the nonsense 
one hears about the supposedly primordial antagonisms of Lebanon, 
about the conflict between Arabs and Berbers or between sedentary 
and tribal folk which animated French colonial historiography of 
North Africa. 


the third category out of which things Islamic were identified and 
categorized is perfectibility. In the course of the 19th century this 
term, though not its meaning, fell out of use and was absorbed in the 
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wider senses of evolutionism and historicism. And indeed, the evolu- 
tionary schemata of world history, be they that of Condorcet, of 
Auguste Comte, of Hegel, Marx or of Herbert Spencer, as of such 
theories as underlie development theory and the disastrous policies of 
the World Bank — all these theories can accommodate accounts of the 
specific differences which distinguish the oriental-Islamic from the 
occidental-normative. Normative and terminative correspond to one 
another in the evolutionist-historicist Eurocentric scheme: Islam, as 
anomaly, as a flaw, is seen to be an anachronism. Its characteristics — 
despotism, unreason, belief, stagnation, medievalism—belong to stages 
of history whose inferiority takes on a temporal dimension. 


it 18 quite striking how the antithetical structures in terms of 
which Islam is apprehended run parallel to the manner in which 
teudalism has traditionally been regarded, and indeed the notion of 
primitivism shares many features with both the orient and feudalism. 
But over and above the explicit insertion of Islamic history within 
evolutionist schemes, such as the unusual position it occupies in Hogel’s 
Philosophy of History, or the peripheral position to which it is relegated 
in terms of the Asiatic Mode of Production, the historicity of Islam in 
terms of the philosophy of progress has been dubious. No properties 
of things Islamic were seen as contributory to the topical thematics of 
progress and evolution. Islamic history was and still regarded as, at 
best, an accidental vehicle for the transmission of Greek learning to 
the West. As for its proper historicity, it is regarded in terms not of 
progress, but of decline ; it is seen as an irrational irruption onto the 
canvas of history, an irruption which, for those of a generous disposi- 
tion, carried a number of creditable principles. But it could only 
decline. lts original irrationality is implicitly seen in terms of either 
a doctrinal or a racial inadequacy. On assuming power, on founding 
an empire, and sponging the wares of superior civilizations, this un- 
worthy beginning can only realize its nemesis by very rapid corruption, 
senescence and atrophy. And this rapid fall is implicitly reducible to 
the discordance between the loftiness of which some generous scholars 
ascribe to Islam’s original impulse, and the dead weight of the 
Muslim's original irrationalism, their animal enthusiasm, the abstract- 
. ness of their power, the formlessness of their societies. Whatever is 
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construed as itself rational never goes beyond the bounds of the sin- 
gular event to which it relates. Islamic history thus becomes, at best, 
a ponderous tragedy, at worst a soap opera, and in all cases a mis- 
adventure. Decline thus becomes not a fact of the historical order, 
but a predictable event of the metaphysical order. Decline is here 
not essentially an historical fact, but is natural given the antithetical 
conception of Islam employed : the antithesis of normalcy and nature 
is anomaly and disnature. Decline becomes metaphysically necessary, 
a foregone conclusion underlined by an actual disparity in might. 
That racist stereotypes and historical justification are concordant. 
comes as no surprise. 


Such are the schemata according to which modern orientalism 
conceives things Islamic. They should be recognizable to anyone 
studying the standard textbooks. They did not, and still do not, 
appear as simply the products of a collective imagination steeled with 
colonialism. On the contrary, they appeared, and still appear, as the 
result of direct observation and of scholarly endeavour. What gavo 
them this prerogative was another result of the Enlightenment, and 
the backbone of Islamic studies : this is philology. Let us not forget 
how this philology grew, what fecund intellects worked in its establish- 
ment, and to what simplistic degradations it was subjected by orient- 
alist Arabic philology. It was not only an outgrowth of antiquarian 
research ; its beginnings were a rich web of antiquarian learning, and 
of criticism of the Biblical text — Richard Simon's unconsummated 
work stands out, as does the more comprehensive albeit historically less 
influential work of Spinoza. Philological work on Sanskrit and its 
later development into comparative Indo-European philology by Bopp 
are also crucial, as were the later momentous development on Biblical 
criticism and textual hermeneutics by the likes of Schleiermacher and, 
in a different direction, of Friedrich Strauss. The luxuriant writings 
of German romantic constructions are also germane. In general, philo- 
logy sought, with Spinoza, the separation between the sense of a text 
and its truth,!5 a truth which had been typologically or otherwise 





(15) T. Todorov, Symbolisme et interpretation (Paris, 1978), pp. 128 ti. 
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pre-given in traditional Biblical exegesis. Phuology rested in its 
decipherment of the world in the example of Vico, for instance, not 
on irreducible difference, but in similarity, hence accessibility to under- 
standing on the basis of a humanity commonly shared by the philo 
logist and by his charges.1* 


But altogether orientalist philology in its Islamic studies mode 
retained from this revolution in the historical sciences only two rudi- 
mentary elements. The first is the positivism of incipient philology — 
and I use “positivism” in the generic epistemological sense, without 
reference to evolutionist doctrine. Positivist philology was and isa 
discipline with a decidedly moralising stance, a somewhat devotional 
sanctimoniousness, one which was described by one of the greatest 
classical philologists of the 19th century?" in terms of asceticism and 
self-denial, which he contrasted with Nietzsche’s Birth of [lragedy, 
a text which provoked the outburst I am quoting. Let us not forget 
that morality has no business in a world devoid of infamy, and that 
consequently the other side of this technicalist purity is technically 
accomplished fraud: m fact, the 18th and 19th centuries were the 
golden age of scientifically authenticated fraud. I need only remind 
you of Macpherson’s Ossian, of Chatterton’s medieval poetry, and of the 
Chronicle of Richard of Cirencester, not to mention the Hitler diaries 
which received the highest historiographical expert authentication. 
These textual contrivances are of the same type as taxidermy, also 
perfected in the 19th century, and both taxidermy and positivist philo- 
logy aspire to an ideal of the same order.1? 


This pedantic aspect of positivist philology was not infrequently 
the object of ridicule; the original Larousse dictionary, for instance, 





(16) E. Auerbach, “Giambaitista Vico and die [dee der Philologie," Hometange a 
Antonio Rubio i Liuch (Barcelona, 1936), vol. 1, pp. 293-304. 


417) U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Zakuaftsphilogie. Eine Erwiderung auf 
Friedrich Nietzsches “Geburt der Tragodie’’ (Berlin, 1872), p. 32. 


(18) See the discussion of S. Bann, The Clothing of Clio (Cambridge, 1984), 
pp. 16 ff 5 
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stressed this matter,}® but equally underlined the value of the 
discipline. This value resided, and still resides, in its pursuit of 
sense of a text; itis a sort of ethnography of the past. In the field 
of Arabic, the tone was set by Antoine Isaac Sylvestre de Sacy, the 
father of Arabic philology in the West, who brought the full burden 
of his Jansenism to bear on his material. In his work as in that of his 
numerous students and of subsequent generations, somewhat critical 
editions of Arabic works have been established, lexica produced, the 
main factual outlines of Islamic history sketched in Western languages, 
the manuscript holdings of various European libraries inventorized — a 
process which was incidentally accompanied by the plunder of libraries 
in Muslim lands. Positivist philology aims at the “‘scientific’’ study of 
texts, of the meanings of their words and sentences, of the referents to 
which the text belongs : these are, according to a standard 19th century 
textbook, historical facts, cultural life, religion, law, and society.99 


Ihis exactitude of information and of designation, which fired 
whatever spirit positivist philologists may have had, was animated by 
a typical Enlightenment motif, and was aimed at the seizure of the 
real without the intervention of passion. It is a form of vernacular 
realism. This realism does not yield the truth; it only yields discrete 
items of information, factoids, according to implicit criteria of selec- 
tion which are fundamentally inhibitory, which work by a sort of 
censor principle not unlike that of the naturalistic novel.™ Naturalism 
is fundamentally a censor, a defence against passion, and positivist 
realism is essentially antiseptic. In the field of philology, it is the 
scholarly counterpart of bureaucratic rationality. It produces a disor- 
ganized array of these factoids according to a rudimentary principle 
of positivist epistemology, that the linguistic sign and the real signified 
can be made directly to correspond without any mediation — this view 
is contradicted, of course, by linguistic science, by cognitive psychology, 


.(191 (Paris, 1866 ff.), vol. xii, p. 823, col. 4. 


420) A. Gercke and E. Norden (eds.), Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschafien 
s (Berlin and Leipzig, 1910-1912), vol. i, pp. 35-36, 


(21) N. Fre, The Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1971), pp. 51-52, 
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and by the history of art. Semantics t thus gives way to an abstract 
lexicalism, and the unfounded supposition is made that the meanings 
of words, of terms, of beliets, of doctrines, no Jess than of dogmas, of 
texts, and.of statements are univocal and can therefore be uncovered 
once their origin has been exposed. The cardinal principle in the face 
of which positivist philology flies is an ancient principle of rhetoric, 
now brought back to prominence by linguistics and discourse analysis ; 
namely, that all things that involve words have to deal with the technic- 
al problems of words. And the key to these is neither the lexicon 
nor the grammatical compendium, but the properties and rules of 
semantics, the structure of text, the construction of discourse, the 
infinite resources of language, the rhetoric of meaning and reality, the 
boundless ambiguity of the text. No text has an intrinsic and univocal 
objectivity of meaning; it is always context-specific, internally and 
externally, and thus open only to structural analyses. 


What positivism thus seeks to establish is not scientific knowledge, 
but naturalistic apprehension. Its entire project is based on the notion 
of verisimilitude which is ultimately a visual metaphor, and vision is, 
of course, the most primitive of cognitive means. Knowledge is 
modelled on a sensuous paradigm of immediacy, as a mimetic rendition 
of “reality” full of the concreteness of immediate life. Such a project 
in fact is far from a consummated naturalism, and is closer to the 
romantic notion of poetry, albeit unspeakably inferior to it. 


Thus, positivist philology is a genetic mode of study, an indication 
by a term of it origin. Ido not call it historical because it lacks the 
totalizing orientation of modern historical scholarship. It seeks to 
describe past events — words, occurrences, dogmas, or whatever — ac- 
cording to the famous but unremarkable and not very profound aphorism 
of Leopold van Ranke, that he wrote history “wie es eigentlich gewesen,” 
a teasing phrase which, with or without justification, has come to em- 
body the historiographical utopia of the I9th century. This genetic in- 
vestigation seeks the explanation of things in terms of their origins, and 
produces inventories of correspondences which are then served up as 
causal chains : texts fragmented and their parts reduced to other texts, 
events explained by single antecedents, fragments of dogmas explained 
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'by scriptural fragments, totally without respect to the fact that, even 
if, let us say, dogmas are explicitly set out in terms of Scriptures, this. 
does not mean they are derived from them except in the banal sense 
that a Scripture, like any other text, is almost infinitely interpretable, 
and universally deferred to. The true meaning of a text, by contrast, 
is historical : a text has no sense outside the various and contradictory 
traditions that appropriate it, Even fundamentalists invoke the 
original text to the exclusion of commentary in order to substitute their 
own novel glosses. No end is really prefigured in its beginning. 
The resulting picture is of scholarship which is almost entirely enumer- 
ative, enumerating instances of an origin and variations therefrom, 
a very extreme form of philosophical realism totally oblivious to the 
fact that, even if it were possible to identify origins, and this is a very 
dubious proposition, it is surely impossible to make an exhaustive 
inventory of beginnings and thus arrive at an approximation of the 
Truth — genetically conceived, of course. The event and the explana- 
tion of the event are therefore of the same order : the order of narra- 
tive is at the same time the order of explanation and comprehension; 
vision and reason are united in a poetic reverie in the guise of an 
exacting philological severity. 


Thus, orientalist scholarship piles fact upon fact and date upon 
date in an order ostensibly blind to all but real succession. But this 
research is always geared towards the discovery of origin. It is not 
at all surprising that the overwhelming volume „of orientalist research 
into Islamic matters has investigated beginnings, historical beginnings 
and Koranic textual beginnings. It has claimed to find in these begin- 
nings the fount, origin, and explanation of the whole sad story of 
Islamic history, institutions, societies, and thought. From the Koran 
this scholarship has derived the principles of economic life and the 
supposed failure of capitalism. From the same text it seeks to explain 
the actual source of history. From the principle of jihad, holy war, 
one of the most eminent orientalists in Britain derived all political 
activity in India, Turkey, the Levant, Iran, Spain, and the Sudan over 
twelve hundred years." From the conflict of ‘Ali and Mu'awiyah, 


(22) Said, Covering Islam, p. 108. 
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orientalist scholarship secks to explain the war between [ran and Iraq. 
If you looked at the “explanations” of the Iranian revolution and of the 
Iran-Iraq war, you would find yourselves in the company of much dis- 
cussion of the so-called “martyrdom complex” of Shi'ism, of the death, 
nearly 1400 years ago, of Husayn. You will find hardly any discussion 
of Iranian history over the past 100 years or so. Islamic studies is 
thus a cluster of pseudo-causal chains. These chains are meant even- 
-tually to be reducible to the irreducible essence of Islam, which really 
performs an explanatory function very much akin to that of Phlogiston 
in 18th century chemistry. The result is that elusive origins are sought, 
and the actual course, outcome, institutions and processes of Islamic 
history and culture are ignored except under the metaphysical auspices 
of the study of “decline.” 


This is of course a retrospective construction, a casting of the 
origin in the light of subsequent events, which flies in the face of the 
most elementary principles of historical scholarship. Scholars working 
in this fleld have always sanctimoniously claimed objectivity ; yet 
their procedure is imbued with a vast meta-historical principle, an 
origin of origins, the pseudo-cause of other pseudo-causes, which is 
presupposed in Islamic studies. An irreducible substance 18 posited, 
one to which all occurrences in Islamic history are reducible — other 
occurrences are decreed anomalous and of non-Islamic origin. What 
we witness is not a genuinely barren agnosticism, in which many 
orientalists take pride, what we find is not literally a display of what 
Croce called the “sumptuous ignorance" of philological history, nor 
simply what Lord Acton praised as “colourless” writing. What are 
at play in the naturalism of Islamic studies, in the censor principle 
mentioned, are enunciations which are not formless, nor simply 
polemical and directed outwards, nor again devoid of passion. Islamist 
discourse is thoroughly and irredeemably structured by implicit ideolo- 
gical notions, notions which identify things as Islamic, as original, and 
which organize the world of things Islamic in terms of European 
imagination, and of the colonialist and neo-colonialist management of 
the world. It is not only that the unreflected and uncritical assortment 
of factoids must be the victim of implicit ideologies, folkloristic images, 
and racist stereotypes. These facts have to be identified as relevant, 
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others have to be rejected as irrelevant, sequences of putative influence 
have to be judged as plausible, others as unthinkable, all in the name 
of the naturalistic mode. 


History is, thus, captive to metahistorical schemata ; it is struc- 
tured by a poetics, according to the terms of Hegel's analysis of history, 
epic and poetry in the third book of his Aesthetics. It is structured 
by the three metahistorical notions I spoke of: unreason, despotism, 
and backwardness. Each is in fact a class of topics, of criteria of 
selection, and of relevance, and together they set the boundaries of 
that which is thinkable. It is assumed that there are a number of 
intrinsic substantive qualities which characterized a changeless, or 
only superficially changeable homo islamicus : a creature born of dis- 
tance, not only of the antithetical distance I have spoken of, but of 
the accompanying political distance established by colonialism. 


1 have already spoken about the character of this homo islamicus, 
of how he is defined by the inversion of the three cardinal notions 
through which the bourgeois-capitalist epoch conceives of itself: 
reason, freedom, and perfectibility. To this schematization of the 
self corresponds the schematism of the other. Each of these schemata 
is a topic which is invariably called forth to schematize things that 
are observed Islamic. Thus, there are “Islamic cities" unlike all other 
cities, “Islamic economies” to which economic reason is inapplicable, 
“Islamic polities’? impenetrable to social sciences and political sense, 
“Islamic history" to which the normal equipment of historical research 
is not applied. Facts are dissociated from their historical, social, 
cultural and other contexts, and reduced to this substantive Islamism 
of the European imagination. Accurate detail becomes local colour, 
a mere enhancement of naturalism, a “reality-effect.”* This is why 
orientalism in its Islamist mode is a mode of perception and appre- 
hension, not of knowledge. It identifies things as Islamic, and does 
not know them as historical. It names things as Islamic, and at the 
same stroke endows them with the changeless and ageless characteristics 


(23) R. Barthes, “L'Effet du "رامیت‎ Communications, 11 (1968), pp. 84-89. 
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ot the homo islamicus. This is another reason why Islamic studies is, 
as I have already said, exhaustively enumerative : the identification of 
things as Islamic by their reduction to a textual Islamic origin is what 
it considers to be its proper task. Things Islamic, when so identified. 
with reference, add nothing to their origin. They have no specificity 
defined in terms of their historical circumstances and apart from the 
metahistorical specificity of their origin. This accounts incidentally 
for the dull repetitiveness which many scholars believe they see in 
Islamic history; it accounts even more so for the implicit uneventful- 
ness and lack of real change in which is premissed this genetic study, 
this degraded form of historicism. All in all, things Islamic are uniform, 
indistinct, isomorphous. This is, of course, a thoroughly unhistorical 
view. Revolutionary Iran is as far from Saudi Arabia as 10th century 
Islam in Spain is distinct from contemporary Iran. One needs to 
substitute “Christianity” for “Islam” to see how ridiculous the picture 
will look : it is true that Bantu messianism and revolutionary Nicaraguan 
Jesuitism are both Christian. But this is a far cry from assuming their 
essential identity, or from assuming their indistinctness except in 
appearance from say, atavistic Catholicism in Poland or the politics 
of the Rev. Ian Paisley, or for that matter, from Maronitist politics in 
Lebanon. Anyone who asserts the essential identity of Cathars, 
Flagellants, Rasputin, and the Dutch Reformed Church will surely be 
pronounced mad. European scholars of Islam are in a strange league 
with Muslim fundamentalism. Both espouse a savage essentialism, a 
changeless a historical irreducibility, a mythical “real” Islam indepen- 
dent of time and existent only at the beginning of things Islamic and at 
its pristine fount. Both insist that a rigourist form of religiosity is the 
characteristic, the real, of which Islam is in places as different as 20th 
century Turkey and 10th century Canton are mere avatars, any diffe- 
rence between these two Islams, or between aspects of them and the 
supposed pristine condition, is relegated to mere incidentals. Both 
fundamentalism and orientalism therefore eliminate the major part of 
history : rigourist fundamentalism was only very seldom espoused, and 
always by very small minorities, and the historical reality of Islam, as 
of other religions, is the normal course of events in which fundament- 
alist moments are incidental. One cannot use the brand of Christianity 
propagated by the Rev. Jerry Falwell as an explanatory principle with 
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which to unravel the reality of Philip I's Most Catholic dominion.. 
Fundamentalists realize the wildest fantasies of orientalism ; for the 
former, as for the latter, the striving is for a myth of origin. 


Yet the Islamism of things Islamic is only convincing because it 
is a classificatory token upon which scholarship is superimposed, a 
token of political and cultural otherness. In this otherness, things are 
levelled for ideological convenience. Things Islamic, therefore, dupli- 
cate each other. Studies have shown? how this takes place, how the 
structures of society duplicate those of theology, how theology struc- 
turally duplicates the essential features of despotic devotions, how 
these themselves duplicate the structures of power and of morality, 
how the whole of history is deployod to show the changeless integrity 
of the homo tslamicus. Orientalist discourse on Islam indeed presents 
it through “a set of representative figures" 35 a vocabulary and a reper- 
toire of plastic images which are invariably encountered — much like 
the repertoire of plots, textual units and their permutations which 
account for the repetitiveness of science fiction, folk tales and 
pornography. All that cannot be made liable to reduction to these 
topics and notions of orientalist Islam is denied to Islam : thus Arab- 
Islamic philosophy is seen as only nominally so ; Sufism, spiritually 
rich, is forced into the modes of heresy and non-Islamic provenance ; 
the celebrated Ibn Khaldün was made into a precursor of positivism 
and other European doctrines, or, in extreme cases, a representative 
of the Berbero-European anti-Arab spirit, all by virtue of his supposed 
modernity.%* Indeed, virtually the whole of Muslim intellectual his- 
tory is written in terms of a supposed conflict between Reason and 
Belief, the one foreign and the other native. This is not really very 
different from certain medieval processes of thought: some of you 
might know that medieval writers, in awe of and in admiration for 
Saladin, explained his excellence by asserting that his mother was one 
Countess of Pontieu. 


(24) See “Azma, “Ifssb al-Istishraq"' ; Laroui, “The Arabs and Cultural Anthro- 
pology."' 
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in effect, the orientalist rendition of Islam is only putatively 
historical. The rejection by traditional orientalist scholarship, as 
by 19th century historical and philological scholarship, of what it 
‘termed “speculation” is really the counterpart of this. It was only 
natural that emergent disciplines should distance themselves from 
others ; the 19th century was the professionalisation of history, and 
the attempt to suppress its rhetorical status. Chairs of history were 
established in Berlin in 1810 and in Paris in 1812, but in Britain it was. 
only in 1866 that a chair of history was established at Oxford. Great 
historians like Guizot and Michelet were dismissed for teaching “ideas” 
rather than “facts.” But one can clearly see that the rejection of positi- 
vism, idealism, and romanticism in 19th century historiógraphy and 
orientalist philology was nominal and institutional, not conceptual. 
Orientalist philology, as I have tried to show, is nothing but thoroughly 
structured by positivist epistemology and an essentialist category of 
Islam. Instead of the antiquarianist ideal, the result of this is the 
enemy of antiquarianism, what it derisively termed histoire romanesque. 


Thus, in the orientalist study of Islam are aborted both the full 
possibilities of positivism and of historical study. The possibilities of 
positivism are aborted because the field of relevant facts is severely 
circumscribed, and the facts themselves severely schematized. The 
possibilities of historical study are aborted because of the genuinely 
ahistorical character of the genetic reductionism I have spoken of. 
Historicism is used antithetically ; it does not seek to look for genuine 
changes and transformations, to chart the course of history, but to fix 
distance, to affirm the Islamism of Islamic history, i.e. to reduce it to 
its schematized metahistorical components, which affirm the antithe- 
tical difference of things Islamic from things normal. This is why 
orientalist Islamic studies have been so peculiarly resistant to the 
acquisitions and advances of modern historical, including social, 
Sciences and to the normal procedures of philological and historical 
study today. This is also why many of my fellow professionals in 
this field work on history in total oblivion of historical methodology, 
or literature in total innocence of critical theory or even any inclina- 
tion to literature, on grammar with hardly any awareness of linguistics. 
This is so much the case that there is hardly any perceptible change in. 
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the essential categorical, thematic, and conceptual baggage of Islamic 
studies in more than a century; works supersede each other only by the 
addition of detail. But the features I have outlined, and the profound 
anti-intellectualism which animates the profession of Islamic studies, 
are essential for the survival of Islam as a category of orientalist 
discourse. The profession lumbers on with the disquieting confidence 
of its anti-intellectualism. It is still not unusual to take such library 
skills as are requisite in the edition of manuscripts and the collation 
of sources to be adequate indications of consummate scholarship. Jt is 
equally unusual in view of this involuted cultural homeliness to 
regard some form of contact with Muslim countries to be adequate 
for intellectual mastery of the area, and thus to hold experience as an 
adequate substitute for study and exposure to Islam as perfect subs- 
titutes for scholarship. Not at all unlike sympathetic magic, conta- 
gion is seen as the cause of effectiveness, and partial contiguity in 
space is taken for mastery of the whole. Again, not unlike magic, 
this 18 a technique of control, Expertise in Islamic or Middle Eastern 
matters is, thus, unrelated to learning ; learning is one thing, and 
expertise is quite another matter, connected less with knowledge than 
with belonging to particular circles which politiclans and businessmen 
endow with oracular qualities, less because of reliability than because 
of a unity of practical purpose — diplomacy, war, subversion and profit 
with the occasional tinge of romanticism. The context of practical 
expertise in which studies of Islam and of the Middle East find them- 
selves is premissed on the protean quality of Islam I have spoken or, 
and can only be preserved with the systematic resistance of the dis- 
cipline to the present conditions and requirements of historical and 
sociological scholarship. 


The Islam of Islamic studies is not “out there," but is a politico- 
cultural canon. Without it, many people would find themselves out 
of a job. 


Thus, abandoned to the native intelligence, to folkloristic images, 
to a spurious notion of objectivity, the very premises of Islamic studies 
are radically and thoroughly unsound; their very foundation, the 
identification and the construal of relevant facts, is based upon 2 
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political and cultural imagination. This córresponds to what his been 
called the “intoxicating Orient of the mind," a “state between dreáhiltig 
and waking where there is no logic.. .to keep the elements of our 
memory from attracting each óthér into their natural هن مهن‎ ۴ 
us, tho only possible attitude for historical scholarship towards tHe 
entire tradition of European Islamic studies is one of a very radical 
scepticism. One may be prepared to accept sóme bibliogrkpiiical | and 
text-critical results of this tradition. But any proper writing of Istanle 
history has to rest on the dissolution of Ialarh as ah orientalist tategory. 
It will have to start with püttiig into question the very notiol of 
objectivity itself —or der, to regard it as an historical category and 
discursive problem. It will have to comio to terms with the great in- 
tellectual revolution indugurated by Marx. it wili have to tike dctount 
of the fact that narrative, born out of fiction, myth ahd epic, $ is ori the 
wane in the study of history, and that not redlity, but intelligibility i8 
the cornerstone of modern historical scholarship. It will have to také 
full account of the discovery of historical discontinuity aiid bear out 
the consequences thereof, as of the rejection of *origin."$? Full امن‎ 
has, moreover, to be taken of modern philology and rhetoric, and thé 
sitiplifications of notions such as "influence, ۹ and gear itself towards 
“‘fielda of sense” and associated categories? alid towatds thè acq quisi- 
tions of modern critical theory dà jn the work of Benjamin, Frye, 
Barthes and others and the theory of discursive formations. İt has to 
iiberate itself from Islam, and scrutinize Islamic histories, societies, 


(27) P. Valery, “Orientem Versus," History amd Politics, tr. D. Folliot and 
J. Mathews (New York, 1962), p. 381. 


(28) R. Barthes, “Historical Discourse,” Structuralism : A Reader, ed. M. Lane 
(London, i970), p. 153. 


(29) M. Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, tr. A. M. Sherida Smith 
(London, 1972), p. 3 ff., 141 f. 


(30) For 4 staterheht of classical philology, see E. Auerbach, Introduction aux 
etudes de philologie romane (Frankfurt, 1949), p. 27. 


(31) Föt Histince, J. Triet, Der Demtsche Wortschatz im Sinnbexirk des 
Verstandes (Heidelberg, 1931), and P. Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, tr 
R. Czerny et. al. (London, 1978), p. 103. 
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economies, temporalities, cultures and sciences with the aid of history, 
of economics, of sociology, critical theory, and anthropology. Only 
then will Islam be disassociated, and reconstituted as historical cate- 
gories amenable to historical study. In this, positivist philological 
research is axial. But this is only in the sense that it is to be pre- 
supposed : like literacy, it is the elementary beginning, not the end of 
research and study. 


AN ISLAMIC COMMON MARKET AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


SYED FARID ALATAS 


Ir 18 indeed a paradox that while economists of development have 
traditionally confined their discussions to economic growth and the 
factors of production, their criticisms of the so-called underdeveloped 
societies are directed at the non-economic spheres of life such as 
culture, and social and political institutions. What is to be made of 
this paradox ? 


People have spoken, at various times, of barbarians, infidels, 
savages, natives, coloured men, etc.... In may ways the expression 
**underdeveloped" is even more cruel than its predecessors, with its 
scientific pretension and its implication of superiority.* 


The above mentioned paradox is a reflection of the dominant 
attitude of students of development that something is wrong with tho 
indigenous cultures of underdeveloped societies and that change in the 
direction of Westernization is at least ono step towards development. 
While neo-Marxists and dependency theorists have rightly criticized 
the unilinear models of development, they have not dealt with tho 
problem of the relation between culture and development either. 


My aim in mentioning this paradox is to simply draw attention to 
the fact that modernization theorists, in criticizing the indigenous 
cultures of underdeveloped societios, have set aside culture. Further- 
more, critiques of modernization schools failed to bring back culture 
into the discussion. Here, it seems appropriate to clarify the mean- 
ing of culture. Broadly speaking, culture refers to the distinctive 


(1) A. Sauvy, Fertility and Survival (Criterion Books, New York, 1961), pp. 7-88 
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features of a society such as language, tool-making, industry, art, 
science, law, government, morals and religion. This list is by no 
means exhaustive. Culture covers all languages, traditions, customs 
and institutions, and it is the means by which one society may be 
distinguished from another. With regard to Islam, a qualification 
should be made. When I cite religion as a component of culture I 
am referring to the ritualistic aspects of religion. The Islamic religion 
as a whole is to be seen as a way of life and, therefore, as a culture 
itself. 


This paper seeks to speculate on one possible strategy to the 
problem of underdevelopment in Muslim countries using my country, 
Malaysia, as an example. The preceding discussion on culture serves 
as a prelude to my positions vis-a-vis the problem of underdevelopment. 
Insofar as development studies belong to the domain of the social 
sciences, an important prerequisite for development is the creation’ of 
an indigenous social science in underdeveloped societies. This is 
because the problems encountered in the transfer of techniques and 
theories from developed societies are often culture-specific, and 
secondly, the path of development that a society wishes to embark 
upon cannot be chosen without due consideration to the historical and 
cultural situation of that society. One has only to mention the Iranian 
revolution of 1979 asa case in point. The gradual erosion of the 
Islamic tradition during the Shah's time was against the rationale of 
modernization in Iren because it failed to motivate the people and 
even angered an important group, the “Ulama'. Finally, an indigenous 
social science in underdeveloped societies is vital if these societies 
wish to achieve self-sustained development, untied from the dictates of 
the developed countries. 


2 


I do not aim in this paper to discuss the indigenization of the 
social sciences in Muslim countries but wish instead to offer a possible 
strategy for development in” Muslin countries.” "But even if those 
strategic plans are enacted, I maintain that self-sustained development 
depends significantly on an indigenous social science capable of under- 
standing culture-specific problems and offering culture“specific solutions. 
In fact, the further articulation of the strategy that 1 am’ suggesting 
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requires, at least to some extent, an indigenous socig| science. 
Furthermore, tpe achievement of self-sustained deyelopment itself 
enhances the possibilities of a firmly entrenched social science tradition 
Ip the society in question. 


Broadly speaking, Malaysia’s 8 economic prob|ems > can be divided 
into those of international economics a and domestic economics. In the 
area of international economics there is the problem of dependence on 


industrialized nations for trade, ‘aid and investment. In the area of 


domestic economics there is the problem of the underdevelopment of 
the largest and indigenous ethnic group, the Malays. 


lhe Road to Self-sustained Development : 


Although Malaysia has managed to spstam a 7% tp 8% per annum 
growth rate during the 1970-80 decade, there is spill c cause for concern 
ap Malaysia is still t REE upon world prices for expert cqmmodities 
and her limited petrglepm resources. The sitpation has been ynder 
control because ef Malaygia's strong halance of payments in recent 
years, but her steadily increasing debt seryice ratio h has to be taken into 
dd if the high ue af TED arg to pe e E 


foreign capital in both the primary and manufacturing sectors. 
Government-owned enterprises continue to ‘purchase large interests in 
companies in both sectors. “ However, i in spite of this decline i in foreign 
ownership foreign control can still be ‘effected through o the RER 
ofa "concentrated bloc’ of shares with a "highly dispersed ownership o 0 
the rest of the shares, (2) supplying loans and capital, (3) the control 


(2) رد لو‎ Baal ul Dayejopment Report (Oxford University Press, New 
or 

D MH i. "Capitali and Industriglixation m Malaysia,’ Bxllerm for 
Concerned Aslan Scholars, 14 (1 1282; np» 44-42. 


(4) Ibid., p. 42. 
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of markets, and (4) the contro] of technolazy.5.— Wiph phis in mind it 
is nat possible for Malaysia fo be complacent about her relatively high 
standard of living in the Muslim world gs well as in the rest of the 
Third World. l 


To my mind, the situation is utterly hopeless for Maliysia as weli 
as other Muslim countries unless efforts are made to have more 
economic relations with underdeveloped countries and legs with the 
industrialized nations. While cooperation and mutual assistance with 
industrialized nations would be the ideal situation, it is certainly un- 
realistic judging from past experiences. For Malaysia, in order to 
benefit from ‘foreign ‘aid, for example, more of the aid should take 
the form of grants and ‘concessional loans, and not be tied to the 
exports of donor countries. But this is wishful thinking—we are 
gnlikely t [p see such a deyelapment ip the politics | of foreign aid. 


tes 


Since heavy economic ties with industrialized countries are poten- 
tally detrimental to Malaysian development I see the establishment 
of more economic ties with the non-indüstrialized countries as the only 
possible means for achieving self-sustained development. But then 
the question i8, how can this be done? I propose the setting up of an 
Islamic common market, The former Turkish Prime Minister, Bulend 
Ujugu, has already made reference to this when he visited Malaysia in 
September, 1983.7 The Islamic common market would have three hasic 
objectives : 


(1) To combine the strengths of the individual Maslim 1 countries s0 
that they can exploit their bargaining p positions more effectively ; ; 


(2) To enable members tq trade among themselves without the restric- 
tops ysually encountered y when trading with the industrialized 


nations ; ; and =~ 


53 lhid,, p. 43. 
( dei ic Development the Third World | R 
8 Mh eon Aa ms 13 a M i E epp 


‘7, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Malaysian Digest, 14 (22), November 1983. 
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(3) To improve social and cultual relations among the various Muslim 
countries with the view of further developing a unified Islamic 
culture and an Islamic Weltanschauung for the social sciences. 


1 shall discuss the import of these three objectives of the Islamic 
common market for Malaysia shortly, but it should be borne in mind 
that these ideas are meant to be applicable to all Muslim countries, 
generally speaking. Before [ continue, a brief description of a common 
market is in order. 


A common market has got two general characteristics : 


. All barriers to trade among member countries are removed and 
a common set of trade barriers to the rest of the world is adopted. 


:2. Labour and capital are free to migrate among member countries.? 


A common market stands to gain from what is known as trade 
creation and trade diversion. ‘Trade creation refers to a situation in 
which trade barriers among members are removed thereby shifting 
production from high to low-cost member countries. A member 
country that is able to produce a certain commodity. at a lower‘ cost 
will cater for the markets of other member countries in which the cost 
of production is higher.? 


Trade diversion refers to a situation in which, as a result ' of 
common external trade barriers, members shift from consuming non- 
members’ lower-cost commodities to consuming member countries’ 
higher-cost commodities. Because of the larger market and the 
potential economies of scale, the protected member countries’ indus- 
tries are likely to develop into low-cost industries. 


The Islamic Common Market: Greater Bargaining Power : 


Greater bargaining power for meniber countries of the Islamic 
common market can have positive implications in several areas. I 
shall discuss this with respect to Malaysia. 


(3) P. H. Lindert and C. P. Kindléberger, Industrial Economics (Irwin, 
Homewood, ee ,)د198‎ PP., i" -78. ۱ ۰ 
(9) Todaro, p: 3887 QU T 
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1. Trade Reform and the Generalised System of Preferences. The 
Genetalised System of Preferences calls for the developed countries to 
admit commodities of underdeveloped countries duty-free or dt least 
at preferential rates. Malaysia is in need of such trade reform as she 
has to face’ very high tariffs for manufactured commodities exported. 
All industrialised countries allow raw materials to enter their markets 
without imposing a tariff burden. In the case of manufactured 
Gommodities, however, tariff rates can be exorbitant. For example, 
import tariffs for Malaysian manufactured wood commodities got as 
high as 36.4% in the United States and 33.9% in Japan.!? Such high 
tariff structures clearly put the indüstrialization of Malaysia at a dis- 
advantage. The Generalised System of Preferences called for by the 
proponents of the New Interational Economic Order has not been 
implemented for the benefit of the underdeveloped countries. An 
Islamic common market has the potential bargaining power to effect 
such an implementation. 


2. Multinational Corporatións. Although foreign ownership of 
Malaysian capital has declined over, the last fifteen years, they still 
represent a form of control and transfer of p profits in Malaysia. Trans- 
fer pricing has become a major form of profit extraction, this being 
done through the instrumentality of joint ventures. Therefore, the 
decline of foreign ownership does not necessarily mean that there is 
a decrease in foreign control, 


With the establishment of an Islamic common market Malaysia 
wil have greater bargaining power in dealing with multinational 
corporations. Even today, without an Islamic common market, Iran has 
enough bargaining power to deal effectively with West Germany in 
trado i because of her crude oil.13 If Malaysia were to be part of an 
Islamic common market that control à substantial proportion of the 
world's resources, her hand on foreign control would be firm. 


(10) W. Kasper, “A New Strategy for Malaysia’s Economic Development in the 
1970s," in David Lim (od.), Readings on Malaysian Economic Development 
(Oxford, Kaula Lumpur, 1975), p. 133. 


(11) Lim, p. 43. 
(12) Middle East Economic Digest, March 1984. 
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3. International Monetary Reform. Proponents of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order are calling for the preferential distribution 
of Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) to underdeveloped countries, 
Malaysia is not hardpressed for foreign exchange at the moment, 
Over the past years, Malaysia has received large sums of meney in the 
form of loans from the World Bank, Islamic Development Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, Saudi Financial Fund and the Kuwait Financial 
Fund. The conditions imposed by these organizations were minimal, 
But in view of Malaysia's rising debt-service ratios an international 
monetary reform that issues SDRs preferentially and that gives under- 
developed countries more say in the augmentation of the world's 
money supply is greatly needed. 


The Islamic Common Market : Toward Inter-member Dependence : 


If the goal of Malaysia is to achieve a measure of independence 
in the economic field as opposed to dependence on industrialized 
nations, an Islamic common market will help her move in this direction, 
After political independence from Britain, Malaysia had shifted from 
unilateral dependence to multilateral dependence. Although this has 
augmented her bargaining power, Malaysia is still heavily dependent 
on industrialized nations for her exports. In 1980 while 6696 of 
Malaysia's exports went to industrialized market economies, only 3296 
went to the developing economies among which are many Muslim 
countries. Malaysia, therefore, has much to gain from the establish- 
ment of an Islamic common market. There are long-term gains to bo 
obtained from trade creation, increased volume of trade and less 
dependence on industrialized nations. 


Malaysia's dependency can also be seen in her aid relations with 
industrialized nations. In 1976, more than 7096 of Malaysia's loans 
came from industrialized nations and the World Bank.!* In the area 
of foreign investment about 57% of total foreign investment came 


M 


(13) World Development Report (1983), p. 173. 


(14) Malaysia Treasury, Annual Report (Ministry of Finance, Kuala Lumpur, 
1977-78). 
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from industrialized countries and less than 6% from Muslim countries 
in 1976.15 Jn both the areas of aid relations and foreign investment 
Malaysia stands to gain from the establishment of an Islamic common 
market. 


The Islamic Common Market: An Islamic Weltanschauung for the 
Social Sciences: 


Earlier I have mentioned the importance of an indigenous social 
science for those societies wishing to achieve self-sustaining develop- 
ment, untied from the dictates of the developed countries. But what 
is required for the development of an indigenous social science is a 
world-view, a Weltanschauung that is rooted in the culture and history 
of the society in order that social scientists come up with theories and 
techniques relevant to their needs and compatible with their culture. 
Since one of the implicit aims, at least, of the various forms of 
economic integration such as the common market is for member 
countries to develop and utilize social and cultural links, the Islamic 
common market would be the appropriate way to initiate the move 
towards the development of the Islamic social sciences. The well- 
known Islamic reformer of the 19th century, al-Afghani, in connection 
with the issue of an Islamic world-view in scientific development had 
this to say: 

The Ottoman government and the Khedivate of Egypt have been 
opening schools for the teaching of the new sciences for a period 
of sixty years, and until now have not received any benefit from 
those sciences. The reason is that teaching the philosophical 
sciences was impossible in those schools, and because of the non- 
existence of philosophy, no fruit was obtained from those sciences 
that are like limbs.16 


Al-Afghant goes on to note that even though the early Muslims 
had no science, the philosophical spirit arose among them resulting in 





(15) Federal Industrial Development Authority (Kuala Lumpur, 1976), Table ۰ 
(16) N.R. Keddie, An Islamic Response to Imperialism (University of California 
Prees, Berkeley, 1965), p. 104. 
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the acquisition of the sciences, as a result of the impetus given by the 
religion of Islam. 


The Development of the Rational and Scientific Malay: 


One of the main objectives of the New Economic Policy launched 
in 1970 was to accelerate economic development amongst the Malays, 
the dominant ethnic group who are also 100% Muslim. Why in spite 
of the intense effort of the government has the inter-ethnic disparities 
(especially with the Chinese) not been drastically reduced during the 
last 25 years? Ihe programmes implemented by the government have 
failed to develop a rational outlook amongst the Malays in the economic 
sphere. For example, although Malay ownership of share capital has 
increased since 1970, the Malaysian government, by holding in trust 
these shares for the Malays, encourages complacency and lack of origin- 
ality, hindering the Malay from developing into a “genuine capitalist 
with an innovative spirit, a commitment to methodical work and 
sophisticated planning." 


Merely giving the Malays preferential treatment with regard to 
employment and educational opportunities is not going to result in 
the development of a Malay entrepreneurial class with a rational, 
scientific and innovative spirit. Technical and economic resources 
have to be mobilized together with cultural resources in order to attain 
true development. As culture is something relatively difficult to grasp 
intellectually, the task is all the more difficult and cannot be tackled 
as simply as more technical problems are. It is also in this area that 
Islam plays a very important role. In order to understand this we need 
to have a glance at Malay history. 


The claim that colonialism prevented the development of an 
indigenous capitalist class in the Malay Archipelago is not itself a 
novel idea. However, what is new to the field of Malay history is the 
idea that “what is generally known as Westernization, i.e. the 


(17) S.H. Alatas, The Second Malaysian Plan, 1971-1975 : A Critique (Institute 
of South-East Asian Studies, Singapore, 1972), p. 12. 
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perpetuation of the rationalistic, individualistic and internationalistic 
spirit, was begun long before the coming of the Portuguese, when the 
Malay Archipelago underwent Islamization.’2% The advent of Islam 
into the Malay Archipelago gave rise to a rationalistic spirit and 
an Islamic Weltanschauung. Malays travelled to China, India, Arabia, 
and Persia well before the arrival of the Europeans. There was 
already assimilation and cultural interaction and one wonders what 
effect contact with the West outside a colonial relationship would have 
had. The cultural, intellectual and economic development of the 
Malay Archipelago was in process before the coming of the Europeans. 
Thereafter, the influence of Islam was checked. 


What I am advocating is the reconstruction of Malay history with 
a view to understanding the precise nature and role of Islam in Malay 
intellectual and economic development. This is at least one step 
towards the articulation of the Malay-Islamic Weltanschauung and the 
development of the Islamic social sciences. Only in this way can the 
spirit of philosophy that a-AfghAni mentioned 09 9 


Conciusion : 


Nothing definitive regarding the proposed solutions is to be 
assumed. Many problems associated with the functioning of a com- 
mon market have not been discussed. For example, how are losses 
to be distributed among member nations? or what problems will the 
cultural diversity of the Muslim countries from Morocco to Indonesia 
pose? What is certain, however, is that the development of the 


(18) Sg M. N. al-Attas, Preliminary Statement om a General Theory of the 
Islamization of tke Malay-Indonesian Archipelago (Dewan Bahasa dan 
Pustaka, Kuala Lumpur, 1969), p. 30. 


(19) As far as I know, only the following works deal with this issue : S. H. Alatas, 
"Reconstruction of Malaysian History," Revue du sud-est asiatigge (1962), 
no. 3; S. M,N. al-Attas, Preliminary Statement on a General Theory of the 
Islamization of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. Those two works are 
very important to begin with in reconstructing Malay history and it is rather 
sad to see that there bave been no major works that have since been 
presented that further articulate as well as critically analyze these novel ideas. 
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AN HISTORICAL SURVEY (PART 1) 


AHMAD ANANI 


The Britishers in the Gulf : 


As has already been mentioned, the Dutch and French existence in the 
Gulf coincided with the British existence which was successful not only 
in the liquidation of Portuguese existence but could also by the opening 
of the 19th century eradicate both Dutch and French existence except 
perhaps for sporadic minor commercial activities in Turkish Iraq where 
the British exercised an augmenting influence but definitely had not 
had the final say on affairs there until British campaign on Basva in 
1917. 


A student of English history and of the rise of the British Empire 
would hardly find a role better performed than the role of the British in 
the Gulf. The architects of the foundations of that policy were, no 
doubt, people of great experience and strength of character. 


The existence and ousting of the three other European nationalities 
from the Gulf is a long story which began in the second half of the 
16th century and ended in the final defeat of Bonaparte in 1815. Some 
chapters of this story should be better read with the history of India 
from 16th to 19th century owing to the presence of Portugal, France 
and Holland in both the Gulf and the Indian Ocean. There is no doubt 
that the events in both the places directly influenced each other. In the 
case of Franco and Holland, their wars with Britain had drastic impact 
on the situation in the Gulf and India. Yet in this resume we will not 
be able to make more than passing reference to events outside the 
Gulf except where the event is of great significance. 
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English historians and writers usually highlight the fact that all 
through the second half of the 16th century England, which was gra- 
dually emerging as a significant naval power under the Tudor dynasty, 
was engaged in exploring all possible means for an access to the spice 
trade though it would near conflict with the Portuguese who possessed 
monopoly of the Eastern trade. The British thought initially that 
they could find themselves a special route by passing through the Arctic 
to the East. Some English individual traders tried to establish connec- 
tion with Persia by passing Archangel to the Volga, the Caspian Sea 
in Persia.! 


By the end of the century 1t became wholly inevitable for Britain 
to start Eastern commerce. Since the British had destroyed the huge 
armada of Spain, which by then had included Portugal in its realm, it 
was quite illogical that the British should keep purchasing oriental 
goods at the terms decided by the Portuguese, There was no other 
way but to follow the route of the Portuguese to the Gulf, Persia and 
India and establish commercíal relatjons there. 


British and Dutch East Indian Companies : 


It can be said that the foolish behaviour of Catholic Spain, espo- 
cially after Spain laid hand on Portugal in 1580 (following the death 
of the Portuguese KingIHenry IV), was the direct cause for the emergence 
of the formidable Dutch East India Company as well as, later on, the 
British East India Company. The Spanish foolishly provented the 
Portuguese from selling their oriental goods in Lisbon to the Dutch 
because as a result of a revolution Protestant Dutch had separated 
itself from Spanish tyrannic rule. It was only natural that the Dutch 
should react to the challenge and so they did. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment was a full partner in the company which from its inception in 
A.D. 1593 was born as a very strong company. 


As the main interest of the Dutch was to secure commodities for 7 
their country, they made directly for the East Indies and India and did 





(1) John Marlow; The Persian Gulf in the 20th Century (London, 1962), p. 5. 
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not find it any. difficult at all to compete with the Portuguese who had 
been dealing with the local inhabitants in very humiliating terms. When 
the Dutch perceived a need for bases in the Gulf to protect their lines 
of communications, they found that the British had already been in 
the court of the Safawid Shah paving the way for an alliance that 
would bring balance to the situation in the Gulf with the Portuguese 
still in ascendancy despite all the setbacks they had received both at 
home and abroad. . 


The British had sent in the last two decades of the 16th century 
the following missions to the East : 


1. John Newberie delegated by Queen Elizabeth 1 through Aleppo 
and Basra to Hormuz in 1580 where he was engaged in collecting 
every possible information in detail about oriental trade. 


2. In 1583 John Newberie with Ralph Finch, William Deedes and 
James Story made a second mission, but the Portuguese were 
alert this time and they arrested them in Hormuz after they had 
deepatched detailed reports on the great potential of oriental trad- 
ing. The English prisoners were diverted to Goa for further 

' investigation.* 

3. After Shah “Abbas ascended the throne of Persia )096-1038/1587- 
1629), the British despatched the two Sherley brothers, Antony 


and Robert, in 1598, whose mission had very serious consequences 
on the events of the Gulf in the 17th century. 


The approach of the British to the Orient reflected their deep 
insight into the method of addressing themselves to orientallords. The 
British must have accurately assessed the nature and extent of Shah 
*Abbáüs's ambition and his search for a method by which he could get 
rid of the Portuguese oppression.while adhering to his plans for ward- 
ing off the pressure of the Ottoman Turks against his very existence.? 


(2) See Dr. Salah Aqqad, The Story of Colonialist Rivalries tn the East, p. ۰ 
(3) Lorimer, vol. i, pp. 11-22. 
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The Sherley brothers were the first stage of a successful English 
Journey which made Britain the sole influential Empire in tbe Orient. 
They arrived with some 20 companions dressed like knights and ad- 
dressed Shah ‘Abbas in the language he liked. They expressed their 
admiration of his personality and offered their services. The Shah 
admired them and they became soon near to his heart. Their tactics are 
summarized in the following points: 


1. Portugal could be ousted by an alliance of local inhabitants and 
Christian powers together with the Shah. 


2. The Persian army should receive rigorous training and should 
become capable of meeting the Turkish threat with help from the 
Christian allies. 


The Shah did not need to be instigated against either the Portu- 
guese or the Turks. The Portuguese were at the zenith of their 
tyranny prohibiting Persians from buying or transporting goods except 
from them and by their own ships. They bossed Persian customs and 
suffocated Persian prospects for advancement. 


Shah “Abbas poured his favours on Europeans, especially the British, 
in farmáns conferring privileges to them in all commercial activities. It 
is said that the Sherleys convinced him of the need to keep up tho fight 
against the Turks until he could bring the boundaries of his dominions 
to those of Christian Europe so that both sides could get rid of Turkish 
threat for good. Robert Sherley worked with this objective, fighting 
with freshly-trained Persians against the Turkish forces during 
1602-27. 


On the 21st December 1600, Queen Elizabeth I signed the Deed 
establishing the English East India Company under the name of 
“The Governor and Company of Merchants of London Trading into 
the East Indies.''5 


(4) Wilson, p. 129. 
15) Nawal Sairafi, Portuguese Influence in the Arab Gulf (Riyadh, 1983), p. 185. 
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The English, with Persia gladly welcoming their arrival, started trade 
in India in 1608 with a centre in Surat in Western India. In 1615 the 
Shah offered trade facilities in Persia to a mission from Surat. In 
1617 the English established their first agency at Shiraz, and the 
following year at Isfahan. The English started to barter Persian silk 
with English woollens, thus curtailing the profits of both the Portuguese 
and Turks. In 1619 the English Company established its agency in Jask 
in southern Persia. 


The English versus Portuguese : 


It can safely be said that with the first sailing ot the English 
Company vessels to the Hast, war started between England and 
Portugal. Not only this, but also a new equation of contending forces 
al over the Gulf emerged, with the Portuguese and the Ottoman 
'Turks on one side and the English, the Persians, the Dutch and some 
Gulfite and Omani Arabs on the other. The two sides of this equation 
were exactly as below : 


Persia + Britain + Arabs of Bahrain, Qatar and Oman 4- Holland x 
Portugal + Ottoman Turks + Arabs of Ihsa. 


The attitudes of Britain, Persia, Holland and Portugal are weil 
understood. Similarly the stance of the Arabs of Bahrain and of 
Muscat and Oman is understandable after al] that they had suffered at 
the hands of the Portuguese. 


As for the Turks in Iraq and Basra, there was in addition to the 
rivalry of Turkey and Persia the fact that the British success with the 
Shah meant commercial loss to the Turkish subjects who had some 
business of Persian silk. 


We have the text of two letters" discovered by the Golbenkian 
Foundations in Lisbon in which the Turkish Governor of Basra con- 
tracted with a Portuguese flotilla to attack Arab towns in Qatar and 





(6) Lorimer, vol. i (revised translation of Amiri Diwan, Qatar), p. 31. 
(7) The letters are kept in the documents section of the Amiri Palace, Doha. 
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Bahrain who traded with the Portuguese and the Britisn. Thus we see 
that while each of them knew where decisively to stand, the natives in 
the region were shattered between the will of such States as they 
belonged to and their own interests. 


In 1602 Bahrain was lucky enough to expel the Portuguese garri- 
son from her territory. ‘The Portuguese reacted sharply, but, though 
preparations were said to have been underway to restore the valuable 
gem of the Gulf, nothing materialized. Bahrain, however, enjoyed 
a short interval of real independence before it fell under the influence 
of Persia. As for Hormuz — the headquarters of Portugal and the 
place where their major force and large Portuguese community exist- 
ed, and where they accumulated fabulous wealth by customs and trad- 
ing profits — this stronghold island fell from the hands of the Portuguese 
after a very fierce siege in which the garrison had to face the combined 
forces of the Shah and his allies of the Afghani Lor tribes, and at sea 
both the British and the Dutch. ‘he Portuguese were forced to 
surrender amid scenes of humiliation. There was a lot said about 
Britain helping the Safawid Shah against their fellow-brethren in faith. 
Yet, in fact the main beneficiary was Britain. 


The fall'of Hormuz left resounding echoes in Europe; nobody, 
however, doubted that it heralded the conclusion of Portuguese 
ascendancy. Soon came the turn of Oman, and by 1650 Muscat's freedom 
was restored by its people, who nevertheless gave room for the begin- 
ning of British influence in Oman. As we have seen, Portugal resorted 
to befriending her old enemy, putting the services of her military barges 
and men at the disposal of the Governor of Basra. 


As for the Dutch, they established a commercial agency in Hormuz 
1۳ 1625. They were, however, uneasy because of the British monopoly 
of Persian silk trade. The British position concerning the customs 
was privileged, a matter that had been the main stipulation of the 
British in their agreement to oust the Portuguese from Hormuz. The 
Dutch were cut to the quick at finding out how..much were they 
behind the British though they came simultaneously to the: Hast. The 
high taxes they had to pay weakened their competitive status in Europe 
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and elsewhere. Yet the British lost their monopoly of Persian silk by 
the death of the farmdan-issuer, Shah “Abbas. Meanwhile, the Dutch, 
who monopolized spices, were backed by their government and con- 
sequently they were too big a morsel for the British to swallow. It 18 
to be pointed out that while the Dutch considered the success of their 
Eastern Company a matter of life and death, the British thought of it 
as an individual enterprise though somewhat extraordinary and it took 
more than two centuries before the British government took over 
from the Company. Meanwhile the Company which later on got a 
farman to establish its headquarters in Bushire was in no way daunted 
from serving its concerns. Its Board of Directors in Bombay did not 
spare money in establishing what was called “The Indian Navy" to 
defend its commercial fleet, nor was the Board hesitant in following 
the advice of its loyal representatives whenever they recommended 
payment of bribes to local authorities in the Orient.? This is why 
internal Persian affairs further deteriorated after the establishment of 
provincial English agencies in Persia such as those of Ahwaz, Isfahan, 
Tabriz and others (e.g. Bandar Abbis which Shah ‘Abbas established 
in the fishing village of Gombrun in place of the famous Hormuz sight 
which was destroyed during the Anglo-Persian conquest of that 
famous site). 


Final Portuguese Show of Power: 


The Portuguese fleet in the Gulf started enlarging its base in Muscat 
after the fall of Hormuz in A.D. 1622, There was one ineffective plan 
for the restoration of Hormuz which did not reach the point of action. 
Instead, the Portuguese began a port project in Jusfa (Ras al-Khaima). 
Yet the existence of the Portuguese in the Gulf basin began to be 
seriously threatened by the quick rise of the internal imamate of the 
hilly part of Oman. The movement was headed by the religious 
murshid of the Yaa'ribah who laid siege on Muscat for two months 
which ended in a treaty of capitulation which stipulated? that the 


(8) This fact appears in hundreds of references in the “Factory Papers," some 
of which are quoted by Lorimer and others. Sec Lorimer. 


(9) Wilson, p. 156. 
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Portuguese raze to the ground their ports in Quryat, Sur and Matrah. 
As for Sohar it had fallen to the Imam in 1643. Although Muscat 
was to remain as a neutral open port for both sides, yet war was soon 
resumed and a contingent of Yaa‘ribah entered the fort by night 
forcing the Portuguese commander to surrender on the 23rd of January 
1652. The Portuguese agreed to evacuate every inch of Oman, and 
although a military fleet, which came from the Indies to relieve 
Muscat, could have done something its commander lost heart and the 
Portuguese, who were also facing incessant pressure in the Bast by the 
combined forces of England and Holland, could not retain anything for 
themselves in the Gulf except in Kung. 


fhe Anglo-Dutch Era : 


Having dealt with the Portuguese largely at the cost of Arabs and 
Persians, the English in the Gulf had only to face up to the formidable 
traders of the Netherlands, who as foresighted merchants excelled the 
English, and survived the most persecutive measures imposed on their 
commercial freedom by King Philip JI of Spain (who ruled the Nether- 
lands up to 1599 and absolutely prohibited any direct contacts between 
Dutch ships and the Indies, whether they were under Portuguese rule 
or otherwise). 


The Dutch had secretly collected by 1595 every bit of information 
about the Eastern seas, routes, winds, monsoons, commercial centres, 
goods, crops, weather and all details necessary for a people on the 
verge of starting hectic international trade. One of them had even suc- 
ceeded 1n concluding a trade agreement with an East Indian Governor, 
the King of Bentam (at the mouth of the Indonesian Archipelago).19 


It was only four years after their independence from Spain that 
the Dutch in 1599 raised suddenly the price of pepper against the 
English.1* In Persia they increased the purchase price of the 


(10) bid., p. 158. 
(11) 1۵۸۵.۰ p. 159. 
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Persian goods to cripple the British Company.!* So serious was the 
competition that the British had to decide to close their Bandar Abbas 
agency and move to Basra, especially as the Dutch?3 brought a formid- 
able fleet opposite the Persian coasts in 1645. Thus the British tactics 
of befriending the Shah and securing privileges through farmans were 
outmanoeuvered by the Dutch who were tolerated by the British only 
because they had helped in ousting the Portuguese. Now the Dutch 
scized the opportunity of the pressure imposed on Shah Ismá'il by the 
Turks who besieged Baghdad in the early thirties of the 17th century 
and so he gave them farmdn to trade with one-third of Persian silk. 
Hence came the elaboration of their activities and the bafflement of 
the British Company faced with Dutch tactics. By 1638 the Dutch had 
built a factory at Bandar Abbas, monopolized the whole spice trade, and 
secured exemption from import duty. Hence it was that the English, 
finding competition with the Dutch difficult, resorted to Turkish Basra 
to try their chances there. 


The English noticed with dismay the aid of the Dutch government 
to their Company which they could not enjoy with their British govern- 
ment. The Dutch fleet attacked and occupied the Persian strategic 
Qishm Island in 1645. The Dutch but for the dislike by Shah ` 
‘Abbas IT, who succeeded Shah IsmA'il in 1641, towards them might have 
taken whatever they wished in Persia and southern Gulf, This ascen- 
dancy, it is to be noted, coincided with the expulsion of the Portuguese 
from Muscat. The English between 1645 and 1652 were in a com- 
pletely defensive attitude before the Dutch. 


Strong rivalry and continued tension led to the outbreak of war 
in Europe between Oliver Cromwell (Puritan President of the short- 
lived English Republic) and the Dutch. The war lasted for two years 
(1652-54) and resulted in much losses of the British in the Gulf. When 
peace was concluded, however, some considerable recompensation was 


(12) Lorimer, vol. [ (Arabic edition, Doha), p. 69. 
(13) Ibid., p. 70. 
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paid by the Dutch to the English East India Company. It was clear 
that the Dutch proved a very difficult morse! for the British to swallow. 


As the first Cromwell war was indecisive, the British initiated a 
second war with their Dutch adversaries. But this second war was 
not much favourable to the British though it also lasted for two years 
(1665-67). 


Soon a better opportunity emerged before the British for more 
profitable tactics of intervention in Europe in a way that was to relieve 
them in the Far East. The chance came through the emergence of 
French interest in Far Eastern trade. Late though they were, the 
French established an Eastern French Trade Company in 1664 by an 
Edict of Louis XIV. There is no doubt that major European States 
started to feel the gravity of being so much backward in relation to 
such tiny States like Holland and Portugal. Louis had a personal grudge 
against the ruling families of both Spain and Holland. In 1672, Louis 
declared war against Holland and in 1676 the French fleet destroyed 
the combined naval forces of Holland and Spain in the Mediterranean. 


Now, against the popular opinion of the English people, the British 
government allied with France against Holland and seized the oppor- 
tunity of tailoring Holland to a size convenient to British interests, and 
80 the British navy attacked the part of Dutch fleet that had survived 
decimation by the French. 


After feeling confident that Holland would no more constitute a 
threat to Britain, the British government responded to the general feel- 
ing in its country, and, starting a more than a century long strife with 
France, supported the Dutch in the French-Dutch War (1688-1697). 
Thereafter, the Dutch concerns** became subordinate to, and in need 
of, British assistance and goodwill. After a series of defeats by the 
French, the allied fleets of Britain and Holland inflicted a defeat on 
the French. The war exhausted all parties and ended in the truce of 
Ryswick in 1697. Yet hostilities were resumed in Europe on a much 


(14) lbid., p. 81. 
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wider scale in 1702 with Britain fighting France and Spain which war 
secured her Gibraltar, the distinguished naval base, in 1704. Hostilities 
were, however, stopped with the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, yet a much 
bigger controversy was looming which did not find an outlet until 1756. 
It was the Seven Years War which ended in 1763 by the confiscation 
of most of the French dominions by Britain in both India and Canada. 


As for the Dutch, despite the vulnerability of their political situa- 
tion as a small State, their strict discipline, their readiness to sacrifice 
and their successful handling and exploitation of their distinguished 
position in the Spice Islands of the East Indies and the Gulf made 
them capable of retaining their position as a commercial power all 
through the 17th and 18th centuries. It was only when the British 
gave adequate attention to the proper organization of their Company 
and it solved the anarchic situation created by the movement called 
“The Adventurous Traders" that Holland became inferior to Britain 
in the long-raging commercial competition of the Eastern seas, Yet 
Holland could preserve her basic monopolies in the Far East unmolested 
up to the 20th century. 


The West and the Gulf in the 18th Century: 


J. G. Lorimer in the Persian Gulf Gazetteer repeatedly complains 
of the rarity of historical sources on the Gulf during the second half 
of the 17th century. This reality applies on Arab sources as well as 
European. The rarity of Arab sources is such that it could lead to 
the gloomy assumption that there were hardly any inhabitunts in the 
pearl-fishing villages that studded the whole extension of the Arab 
littoral. This phenomenon does not apply to Oman, which, at 
the zenith of Yaa‘ribah’s conquests created chances and motivations 
for writers. But what about the Arab population outside Oman? The 
picture is as dark as one can imagine. The material that is obtainable 
from the Factory Papers is scanty. Those companies had not yet 
had the discipline and communication they acquired in the 19th 
century. Lorimer repeats the fact that clear as the European relations 
were in the 17th century, yet how those relations and events affected 
the Gulf stage remains very obscure. 
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The principal local powers in the Gulf were Persia und Turkey. 
As for the first it witnessed during the opening years of the 18th century 
an influx of Afghan strong tribes who ended the era of the Safawid 
dynasty. Yet those western marauders, strong as they were, had ho 
idea about administration with the result that the whole country fell 
into absolute anarchy. The Persian inhabitants picked up courage 
and drove out all the Afghanis in 1730. A series of rather weak rulers 
came in quick succession until in 1756 Karim Zind Khan,the Wakil, 
extended his authority on most of the country and made Shiraz, the 
main city of Fars, his capital. 


In 1776 Karim Zind Khan sent an army under his brother which 
succeeded in capturing the all-important part of Basra where the 
Persians stayed for 3 full years, and then had to quit following the 
death of Karim in 1779. This event had strong impact on the whole 
Gulf region. The Arab traders who fled from the city became an 
important factor in guiding the steps of their fellow Arabs in Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Ihsa and even Qatar. Thenceforth there arose what can be 
named “Merchant Families" that ruled Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar and 
Abu-Dhabi. We will elaborate on this point in due course. 


The disorder that prevailed in Persia during the Afghan era and 
upto the accession of the strong Karim Zind Khan was invitation 
enough for the Arabs of Oman, who had been independent for some 
six decades, to expand and seize a number of islands and important 
ports in the south of Persia. The sultan of Oman, Sultan Ibn Sayf, 
wrested, Bahrain from the Persians. The Persians reacted in 1737 
under Nadir Shah restoring Bahrain and occupying the Omani coast 
itself. Yet the renewal of disturbances in Persia led to the dismissal 
of Persians from Oman in 1744 while Bahrain was wrested from Persian 
Arabs of Bana Nasr by the force of the Utab tribe of Zubara leading 
the Qatari tribes in 1783. This memorable year is now taken as the 
beginning of the modern history of the Arab Gulf States of Qatar and 
European Rivalries : 


- The situation described above naturally led to the revival of 
piracy in which not only Arab nationals participated, but there were 
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individuals!5 of different nationalities. The disruption and losses 
caused by piracy and the risks of internal trade in a country like Persia 
added to the nervous behaviours of both British and Dutch traders 
who competed most feverishly to gain farmans for trading privileges. 
For the attainment of such farmans they spared no means of bribery or 
corruption and committed hideous crimes. Such events like the 
assassination of Nadir Shah present enigmas to this time. The 
competition between the Dutch and the British, regardless of the poli- 
tical relations of their governments, was at full swing in the last two 
decades of the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th century. 
During those disturbed decades there was encouragement for piratic 
ships — Arab and European — to attack or retaliate in proxy for rival 
Europeans including British, Dutch and the Portuguese remnants in 
Kung. Unfortunately there was a wrong assertion that piracy was an 
Arab trade. The allegation was given wide publicity by the British 
prior and following to their clashes with the Qawasim of Nejd and the 
tribes in Qatar all of whom supported the religious reform preached by 
Imam Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahh&b. 


The British did not think it necessary that people in the Guif 
basin should feel they were a nation like all other nations with indi- 
viduality and special characteristics. The British appointed them- 
selves as policemen for the Gulf and, as they defeated Napoleon they 
thought that they had acquired the right to decide the fate of other 
nations. To this subject there will be further reference in due course. 


France as the Arch-rival of Britain: 


This is not the place to discuss details about the continued 
rivalry between Britain and France in both America and Europe. 
It is sufficient here to refer to the repercussions of those rivalries on 
the Gulf. Concentration on Anglo-French affairs in the 18th century 
does not suppress the fact that there was Dutch and Portuguese exist- 
ence in the Gulf; but such existence, though it showed active move- 
ment in periodical flare-ups, was short of predominating influence in 
the region. None of all those Europeans was permanently 0 


t . 


(15) For British piratic ships attacking the Portuguese last agency in Kung, see 
ibid. : 
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or felt continuous ascendancy owing to the disturbed situation in 
Persia, which by its own conflicts and the exploitation of foreign 
companies was staggering in permanent agony. 


Yet all those competitors were pushed by the urge of being the 
only foreign trader in the region, because under all circumstances 
monopoly meant untold wealth. It was clear that he who had the 
deepest capacity for patience or forbearance should be the lucky winner. 
Time proved that the personal freedom that the British enjoyed in 
marshalling their affairs as a sheer commercial business was in the long 
run better than the highly-disciplined government-run institutes of 
either the Dutch or the French. The success achieved by the Dutch 
is to be mostly ascribed to the high devotion and integrity of their 
personnel. Hence came the fact that they outlived the Portuguese. 


Now, concerning the French company this was in reality a govern- 
mental institute intoto. J. G. Lorimer narrates in a very sarcastic style 
a description of the French agency in Gombrun (Bandar Abbas) where 
the members of the agency seemed to be interested in anything but 
their own business. It was not strange, therefore, that the French navy 
should suddenly attack the British agency in October 1759. The 
French confiscated everything and obtained the surrender of the British 
through a written capitulation document of eight articles. The attack 
was of course within the operations of the Seven Years War between 
Britain and France which raged not only in Europe but wherever there 
were English or French settlements or commercial interests all over 
oceans and continents, between 1756 and 1763. The war ended with big 
losses to France especially in India and Canada. As for Bandar Abbas, 
the British as previously mentioned surrendered it to Basra while the 
French naval intervention did not make things better there. They just 
opened the door for an era of absolute anarchy with divided Persians 
and Omani Arabs, especially the Qawasim, all participating in acts of 
violence and warfaring. We have now to notice that the closing years 
of the 18th century witnessed tho climax of power of the first Wahhabi 
State, for which the Qawasim, rulers of Ras al-Khaima and Shariqa, 
were the off-shoot extending at the most important outlet of the Gulf 
waterway. 


* 
1 
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Emergence of the Wahhabis: 

At a time When Petsia was bathed In blood utitil the Qachat family 
tose up to power by the end of the 18th century, add the Europeatis 
were engaged in their deadly rivalties, & déw factor appeared on the 
&cene of everits from & placé ih Arabia which nobody Had thought of 
before—the Arabian province of Nejd. 


It has been known of the genius of [slam that when matted deterio- 
rate to rock bottom there arises a reformer who corrects things. The 
reformer this time was a student of traditional religious studies named 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahh&b, son of a judge who was brought up 
in an atmosphere of religious studies. Muhammad was concerned to 
find to his utter disillusionment that even in the famous Islamic 
centres people had degeherated to a rock-bottom state. Turning 
towards the original sources of Islam, the Qur'an and the Prophetic 
traditions, besides their interpretation by Imam ibn Taymiyah, Muham- 
mad began preaching the pristine Islam employing his great talents of 
expression and sincerity. 


The privileged rulers and tribal chieftains of Ihsa, especially Banü 
Khalid, foresaw great danger to their position from the teachings of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhüb while he, despairing of reform in 
their territory, embarked on a solitary journey to thé hintetland of 
Nejd. In Nejd, al-Sa‘id, Shaykh of Diriyah hear Riyadh, accepted 
his preachings. 


The reformist. movement of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahháb soon found fol- 
lowers to promulgate it and soldiers to defend it. While the situation in 
Persia was deteriorating in the manner described above, the forgotten 
tribal hamlets of Arabia were initiating a movement in the 2nd half 
of the 18th century that within two decades moved to Central and 
Eastern Arabia. Not only did the new teachings stop further encroach- 
ments on and deviations from the great faith of Islam, but it brought 
unity to Nejd, Oman, Ihsa, Qatar and Bahrain gathering them under one 
banner. The forces of the great Bant Khalid tribe which subdued the | 
northern Arab littoral on the Gulf were finally routed by the Wahhabis 
in 1795. Bahrain, Qatar and Ihsa were united in one administrative, 
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unit with Bahrain as the headguarters of the provincial governor for 
whom jihad tax was collected from Bahrain, Qatar and Ihsa. Meanwhile 
the armies of the new. State easily brought almost the whole of internal 
Omani coast and hinterland under the banners of the Islamic State, 
It was, however, quite natural and clear from the beginning that wher- 
ever Britain was influential resistance to the new State was more felt. 
The Utabs of Bahrain, binding Kuwait together with the southern emi- 
rates of Abu Dhabi and Dubai, were in constant consultation with the 
British officials in the Gulf concerning the “Wahhabi threat” as they 
called it. 

The Ottomans took a passive attitude towards the WahhAbis. This 
attitude was reflected in Iraq where Turkey ruled since the middle of 
1t th century. 


Meanwhile Qatar, Shariqa and Ras al-Khaima stood firm by the 
Islamic State. It is a fact that what was happening in the Gulf mouth 
during 1780-1820 was a religious war between the Wahhábis and their 
loyal friends or brethren in the Gulf and the intruding foreigners who 
for the upgrading of their interests trampled on the interests of nativo 
Gulfite people. European writers unanimously refuse this logic and 
Insist on calling their war with Ras al-Khaima, Shariqa and Qatar 
combatancy of piracy. 


Unfortunately, the first Wahhübi State fell the victim of the majority 
ot extremist followers and an unholy confederation in which Turkey, 
Iraqi tribes, Britain, Muhammad “Ali of Egypt, the money and arms 
of the British Resident Hennel, the Utabi families and Abu Dhabi 
and the sultan of Oman participated. In 1818 the army of Egypt 
partially led by European officers succeeded in destroying Diriyah, 
the capital of the first Wahhabi State. Both the rulers of Bahrain and 
their enemy cousin, the notorious sea-rover lbn Jabir, deserted the 
Wahhibis. Those that stood by their principles were the Qawasim, 
rulers of Ras al-Khaima and Abu Dhabi. 


It is justifiable, however, to note that the number of sunken or 
plundered ships was large and that pirates, working on their own for 
personal gains, including a large number of Arab individuals, wore 
abundant on the scene. What annoyed Britain was not merely that it 
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perhaps suffered heavier losses, but that it was too much occupied 
with Napoleonic Wars to give Gulf affairs the urgency they required, 
and, consequently, no sooner did the long contest with Boriaparte end 
in Waterloo than Britain started bigger scalo measures to meet the 
challenges at sea. The annoyance caused by attacks on British ship- 
ping was further aggravated by exchange of correspondence between 
Bonaparte and the rulers of Oman, according to the British sources. 
Even before the end of the Napoleonic Wars the British in 1806 and 1809 
tried to storm all the Ras al-Khaima and Shariqa bases; but their 
campaigns only proved that the Qawasim “Wahhabi” Muslims were 
far more strong than the British had ever thought. The decision to 
uproot the so-called “pirate bases" was shelved for some time. It 
did not die, nor it could, because every week brought fresh news 
about ships confiscated at sea or sunk with all their cargoes to prove 
to the British that the war was a war of independence and no war of 
piracy. Knowing the dimensions of the challenge Sir Grant-Keir 
preferred to tarry until he had completed his preparations of leading 
one of the biggest military fleets that had upto then entered the Gulf. 
While the leadership of all units of mariners and infantry was with the 
British, the whole manpower of soldiers and servants were Indian 
nationals. Together with this army Oman sent out her military ships 
and land force to participate in the campaign. The Qawasim, owing 
to the Egyptian attack on the Wahhabi capital and the British fleet 
scanning all the Gulf ports for the destruction of vessels that might 
be sympathetic with Ras al-Khaima, were deprived of any hope of 
reinforcements. Yet they fought the battle. The month of December 
1819 was one of the darkest in the history of the Arabs in the Gulf. 
Ras al-Khaima was captured by the allied fleet and the bravery of 
the defenders was of no avail in the face of heavy naval bombardment. 
On the 22nd of same month, the Qawasim, who by all appearances had 
used up all the ammunition they had, were overpowered and four 
hundred men who survived the fight capitulated. 


Now, before we move to the 19th century it is necessary to refer to 
the expiry of the Portuguese, French and Dutch influence 1n the Gulf, 
which became a British lake for the whole 19th and the first half of 
the 20th centuries. 
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Last Phase of the Portuguese Existence: 


As previously mentioned, the Portuguese after being expelled 
from Muscat in 1650 clung to their site in Kùng where they exacted 
50 per cent of its custom dues, Yet most of the accruing dues were 
unpaid by the Persians, a matter that compelled the Portuguese to man- 
oeuvre twice with the remaining military ships they had there and thus 
exact some of the arrears. Yet, Kung after the early years of the 18th 
century lost most of its trade, and the British, who were relentless in 
resisting the little that rem ained of Portuguese influence among other 
measures, attacked Kung and sacked tho Portuguese agency. Meanwhile 
the Arabs were all the timo hostile towards the Portuguese who had 
never made them able to forget the atrocities they had inflicted on. 
them. During the whole century from 1625 to 1725 intermittent war- 
faring continued between tho Gulfite Arabs, especially Omanis, and 
the Portuguese. It would be a very tedious task to try to enumerate 
the number of attacks on Portuguese ships from Omanis on their old 
enemy. 


When the Omani Arabs started extending their assaults to East 
African Portuguese dominions and ships, the Portuguese complained 
that all the assaults launched on them had been planned by the 
Britiah.17 Anyhow the Arabs lost heavily in various big encounters. 
According to Lorimer, the last phase of Portuguese existence in the 
Gulf became quite conspicuous as from 1740 when the last intention 
of Portuguese fleet to go to Kung was cancelled because the place was 
desolate and not a single Portuguese merchant was there.3? 


Last Phase of the Dutch Influence : 
Holland as previously mentioned was no match to Britain in a 
long-term rivalry in the Gulf. The British had their bases in India 


e 


(16) Lortmery vol. 1 (Arabic reva edition), p. 1154 


(17) In 1660 the Omani Arabs entered Mombassa and kept there for a consider- 
able interval before they departed overloaded with booty. See Lorimer, vol. 
i, pa 116, 


(18) id, p. 209. 
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quite near to the Gulf. Meanwhile no other European nation was 
able to compete with the English in the field of being amicable to native 
nations in the East. Whether out of sheer coincidence or out of deli- 
berate planning, the British imperjal policies were very much in line 
with the ancient gyocessful Roman tactics. The British, who proved 
masters in the policy of “divide and rule," were apparently friends of 
everybody ; they never belittled any human being and induce all to do 
them service. A study of their behaviour towards Rahmah ibn Jübir— 
who within two decades was considered respectively as their enemy, 
their respectfyl ally, the hero ; then the qutlaw, the pirate and finally 
the criminal whose suicide did him justice—is indicative of their 
policies. As a matter of fact the British overlooked Rahmah’s behav- 
iour 80 long as the man played in their hands though he broke all tho 
maritime rules they preached. 


Analysis of British policies in the Gulf shall be dealt with some- 
time later. It would suffice to say here that the British by far excelled 
the Dutch in making themselves popular especially to Gulfite Arabs 
with the exception, of course, of Wahh&bi fundamentalists. 


The Dutch, noting that the tide was running against them, resort- 
ed to something similar to the Portuguese in their final decades in the 
Gulf. They did not withdraw from Bandar Abbas except for the faot 
that the place became ultimately unsuitable for trade owing to tho dis- 
turbances and feuds that rocked the city at short intervals. The Dutch 
strove hard to avert the fate that awaited them ; they offered assist- 
ance to Persians in times of need, but that was of no avail. The 
Dutch then accepted a Persian offer for them to build an agency in 
Bushire. 


On 6th October 1753, the Dutch, following the advice of Baron 
Kniphausen, a senior official of their company, executed an arrange- 
ment secretly agreed with the Meer (Governor) of Rig to move their 
headquarters to the island of Kharaj which they immediately started to 
fortify. Despite the fact that unlike the Portuguese the Dutch showed 
no sign of moral deterioration, their movement to an island which 
they soon fortified denoted that they had felt complete inability to oon- 
tinue rivalry with the British on the mainland of Persia, The British 
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were following closely every movement of the Dutch because this 
period in Persia was difficult for all and because they were themselves 
already engaged in a life and death struggle with France. 


Realizing the situation, the Dutch behaved in a way that manifest 
their determination to pull out of the Gulf. The whole process was so 
expedited that during one single decade, i.e. the 1750s, the whole lot of 
Dutch agencies and commercial centres in the Gulf were liquidated. The 
Basra agency was closed in 1752 and the following year the Bushire 
agency was also shut down. The Bandar Abbas agency, which the 
French had temporarily used following their military invansion on the 
British agency there, was closed in 1759 after the French had with- 
drawn and the place started to buzz with chaotic events of warring 
Persian factions. In 1766 the Kharaj island agency of the Dutch fell 
to the Persian Governor of Rig and the Dutch did not try to reoccupy 
it. 


We can thus conclude that the deteriorating internal conditions in 
Persia together with the determined British planning to expel them 
were the chief reasons for the Dutch departure. 


RHETORICAL CRITICISM IN AL-JAHIZ'S 
AL-BAYAN WA AL-TABYIN AND AL-HAYAWAN 


YUSUF ABU’L-‘ADDUS 


ARAB writers regarded al-J&éhiz as the establisher of the Arabic 
rhetoric. This was not because al-Jáhiz formulated specific rules for 
rhetoric, but because in his books al-Bayän wa al-Tabyin and al- 
Hayawan he collected many texts and ideas about rhetorical criticism 
(nagd al-balaghah), as we shall see below. These critical notices 
testify to the way in which the Arabs thought of eloquence in the 
third century A.H. In these two books, he discussed the dimensions 
of rhetoric (a/-baydn), meaning and word, the idea that “every occa- 
8ion has its appropriate speech," the eloquence of the Arabs (in riposte 
to the arguments of the Shu‘abiyah, who denied that the Arabs had 
any distinctive ability of speech or rhetoric), demand and statement 
sentences, the development of language, and poetry and its role. In 
this article an attempt will be made to analyze these points in a/-Bayan 
wa al-Tabyin and al-Hayawan, and to examine whether al-Jahiz was 
influenced by Greek writers in these points, especially by Aristotle. 


Many writers before al-JAhiz had attempted to define the meaning 
of rhetoric and its dimensions. The rhetorician, according to al- 
*Attübi (d. c. 208/823), is someone who expounds his ideas without re- 
petition or impediment of speech, He reveals ambiguous and hidden 
truths and puts forward falsities as if they were correct, while expres- 
sions such as “You know," “Listen to me," “Understand me," and 
“Do you understand ?” are little used. He also considered hesitation 
in speech as a defect resulting from difficulty of elocution. “Amr b. 
‘Ubayd (d. c. 144/761) took the study a step further when he defined 
rhetoric as that which leads to the right path, showing all pitfalls. 
Rhetoric should be recognized in an argument by the listener, and he 
who cannot listen carefully to others is himself unable to speak well.* 





(1) Al-Japiz, al-Bayān wa-al-Tabyin, ed. "Abd al-Salam Haran (Matba'at Lajrat 
al-Taflyf wa alyTarjamah wa al-Nashr, Cairo, 1960), vol. i, pp. 113f, 
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Ho supported bis statement with a prophetic quotation, adding, “We, 
the prophets, speak in moderation.'? Both these writers avoided the 
use of obscure and archaic words, as these, according to ‘Amr, cause 
the listener to be led astray from the meaning of the rhetoric. Words 
must be carefully chosen to expound ideas and win the heart of the 
listener, The writer must also avoid mannerism in his speech and 
must use simple, expressive words and terms. According to al-J&hiz, 
rhetorjc serves not only to make the hearer understand your speech, 
but the latter must also be free from grammatical errors; furthermore, 
the rhetorjcian must know his language well in order to avoid any de- 
fect in his speech.* 


There 18 a similarity between these ideas and those of Aristotle 
he expressed on the correct and effective use of the Greek language. 
According to him, the first condition of style is purity, and this de- 
pends on five things: (1) the connection of clauses ; (2) the use of 
terms that are special rather than general; (3) the avoidance of am- 
higuous language ; (4) the recognition of genders in nouns, as disting- 
uished by Protagoras into masculine, feminine, and neuter ; and (5 
the observance of grammatical number. In every case a composition 
should be easy to read, or, by analogy, easy to deliver.® 


On examining the writings of al-J&hiz, we do find a similarity 
between his view and that of Aristotle. But does the similarity imply 
that the Arab writer was directly influenced by his Greek predecessor? 
Is the opinion of al-Jahiz about purity of style and avoidance of 
grammatical errors definitely borrowed from Greek origins merely 
because Aristotle discussed these matters before him? (Post Aoc ergo 
propter hoc?) The case is not proven, because the Arabs before 
al-J&hiz also took pains to avoid any grammatical or other kind of 


(2) 4bid., pp. 14, 137. 
(3) Ibid, p. 137. 
(4) Ibid., p. 173. 


(8) Ariona The Rhetoric of Aristotle, tr. Theodore Buckley (London, 1872), 
pn. 156f. . 
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errors in their speech® and did not regard any speech containing errors 
as eloquent. Thus, when al-Jahiz spoke about this problem he was 
expressing a well-known opinion of the Arabs, Nevertheless, we 
may assume that he was acquainted with the books of Aristotle which 
discussed this problem, so that Aristotle’s discussion may have urged 
akJühiz to speak about this matter, without actually providing material 
for his own discussion." 


Al-JAhiz used sublime rhetoric in order to achieve his aims: He 
defined the good scholastic theologian as “one who tries to reform the 
higher classes of people and the great masses through admonition 
and excellent speech, to show them the right way, without leading 
them astray. If he can do this, he will become the idol of tho 
masses."® The Mu'tazilite theologian and literary critic Bishr b. al- 
Mu*tamir (d. between 210/825 and 226/840) said, “Meaning becomes 
noble not because it is from tho meaning of common or special 
people, Nobility of meaning depends on correctness and rightness, 
achieving the benefit and fitting in with the situation, as well as ascer- 
taining that the speech is in its place."? When al-J&biz spoke about 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and his Sastfah he explained that Bishr taught 
his pupils the origin of speech, oratory, and extempore addross in the 
Streets, 10 


Bishr, moreover, emphatically advised against the use of archaic 
words because it leads to intricacy and complexity, which in turn 
render the meaning unintelligible. Ho wrote, “Anyone who seeks 
expressive and eloquent meaning must choose his words carefully so 
as not to corrupt the flow of ideas."11 The words must fit into various 





(6) See Aba al-Tayyib ‘Abd al-Wahid al-galabt, Maratib al-Napwiyin, od, 
M. Abn al-Faql Ibrahim (Maktabat Nahgat Migr, Cairo, 1955), p. 5. 


(7) See Majid ‘Abd al-gamrd, ai-Athar al-Ighrigs fi al-Balaghak al-‘Arabiyah 
(Matba'at alaNajaf, Najaf, 1976), pp. 95 ۰ : 


) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, vol. li, p. 8. 
(9) Ibid., vol. y pp. 136 f. ; 
(10) Ibid., p. 35. 1 dag 
(11) Ibid., pp. 135-36. l E. 
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categories: that is, they must be Ipcid, have strepgth of meaning, 
and must flow cohprpntly. The meaning should be unequivocal and 
manifest. Intrigacy pf speech entails deviation from the megníng. 
He who geeks clarity of expression should choose appropriate ipei 
Bishr did pot put greater emphasis on either style or content. His 
repparch into these two elements paved the way for the discussions of 
other rhetoricians such as al-Jábiz and OudAmah b. Ja'far. 


He then proceeded to discuss another important element in rhet- 
orig, that of ‘the relation between speech and the listener.” He said, 
‘The intelligent rhetarician knows whether the people he is addres, 
sing are highly educated or from the common masses and must alter 
his speech accordingly. It would bg preferable for him to use philoso; 
phical words and expressions while speaking to theologians, as they 
are capable of grasping the meaning."14 


Al-Jábiz took the study a step further, stating that words must be 
neither colloquial nor archaic. Certain strange and difficult words, for 
instance, may only be understood by the Bedouin of the desert. 
Speech, he asserted, may be classified into many categories, as may also 
the structure of gqciety. “Technical terms," he said, “myst only 
be used in certain instances ; for example, it would be approprigte to 
use specialist theological vocabulary while arguing with theologians 
as this would convey the meaning most efficiently. Every sphere of 
learning has its jargon appropriate to itself."1* He agreed with Bishr'a 
remark about philosopbers, saying that they should know and use 
their own specialist words in writing and in speech.?5 


Hore again we notice a similarity between tho advice of al-Jähiz 
and that of Aristotle. The latter wrote: ‘‘One virtue of diction may 
be defined as clarity. This comes from the fact that if our language 


(12) Ibid., p. 136. 
(13) Ibid., vol. i, p. 8. 


(14) Al-Jabiz, al-Hayawan, od. ‘Abd al-Salam Haran (Maktabet al-Bab: al-Halabi, 
Cairo, 1938), vol. iti, p. 368. 


(15) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, vol. i, pp. 7 f., 11, 14. 
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does not express our meaning, it will not achjeve its effect, Again, 
diction should be neither low nor tog dignified, but suitable to the 
subject ... strange words, compound words gnd words coined for the 
ogeasiqr should be nged qparingly and rargly,"te 


We may summarize the following points of similarity : Both 
Aristotle and al-Jühiz spoke about the avoidanoe of vulgar, unusual, or 
complicated words in speech. Both of them argued that speech must 
bs neither arghaic nor common and both of them advised against the 


pee of strange words. 


In the course of his investigation of communication or expression 
{aLbayan), al-J&biz commented: “The word bayan opmprises anything 
that reveals the gense and brings out the inner meaning, so that the 
hearer mpy grasp the reality « of it.. .. The main object of both speaker a and 
hearer is simply to understand and be understood ; and any means 
nsed to make oneself clearly 1 understood is bayan. There are just five 
ways, nejther more nor less, « of expressing ideas in speech or otherwise : 
the first is speech itself, then come gesticulation, counting on the fingers, 
writing, ang finally what is known as nisbah, The latter is a means of 
expression which gerves for aji the others and can weli replace them. 
These five methods occur in different forms and with varying degrees 
of elaboration, vaT 


Thus he does not differ with Aristotle when he investigated “tho 
species of recognition.” The latter wrote: “With respect to the spo- 
cies of recognition, the first indeed is the most unartiflcial, and that 
which most poets use throngh being ata loy, and is effected ‘through 
pigns,.., And those recognitions rank in the second place which are 
invented by the poet, on which account they are inartification. Bat 
the third mode of discoyery is through memory, from the sensible 


(If) The Rhetorig of Aristotle, p. 146. 

(17) C. Pellat, The Life and Works of Jakiz, tr. into English by D. M. Hawke 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1969), PB: 102-4; ai-Bayan ya 
a/-Tabyin, vol. i, pp. 75 ff. 
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perception of something by sight, as in the ‘Cyprii’ of Dicaeogenes ; 
for on seeing the picture a certain person weeps.... The fourth mode 
of discovery is derived from syllogism, as in the ‘Choephorae’ a person 
like me is arrived—there is no person like me but Orestes, —Orestes, 
therefore, is arrived... Tho best recognition, however, of all is that 
which arises from the things themselves, astonishment being excited 
through probable circumstances ; as in the ‘Oedipus’ of Sophocles 
and the Iphigenia’ (for it is probable that she would be willing to 
send letters); since such things alone are without fictitious signs and 
necklaces, but the recognitions which rank in the second place are 
derived from syllogism.''19 


Discussing the idea that “every occasion has its appropriate 
speech," a-J&hiz wrote, “Just as speech should not be vulgar, incor- 
rect, or slangy, so also it should not be uncouth or outlandish unless 
the speaker is a Bedouin. Uncouth language is understood only by 
uncouth people, just as the common people only understand their own 
vernacular. Language, like people, is of many types : lofty and trivial, 
beautiful and ugly, good and bad, grave and gay; but it is all Arabic, 
and all these types are spoken whether one approves of them 0( ۶ 
Also, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir had preceded him by demonstrating that 
*speech must be clear, and you must know the people whom you 
address, whether they are cultured or not, and we must use the languago 
which goes well with the understanding of tho people.” 30 


These comments are similar to those made carlier by Aristotle in 
his discussion of style, where he wrote, “Style will have propriety, if 
it is pathetic, characteristic, and proportionate to the subject. This 
proportion means that important subjects shall not be treated in & 
random way, nor trivial subjects in a grand way, and that ornament 
shall not be heaped upon a common place object.... Each disposition 


(18) Aristotle, Treatise om Rhetoric, tr. Lance Cooper (New York, 1960), 
“> pp. 454 f. 


(19) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, vol. i, p. 144. 
(20) Ibid., p. 151. 
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has a style suited to it. ‘Class’ may represent a difference of age, as 
between boy, man, and old man, or the difference of sex ; or the differ- 
ence between Laconian and Theasalian.”™ He then wont on to note, 
“Jokes seem to be of some service in debate: Gorgias said that we 
ought to worst our opponent's earnest with mockery, and his mockery 
with carnest; a good saying. The various kinds of jokes have been 
analysed in the poctics. Some of these befit a free man and others 
do not: one must take care then to choose the kind of joke that suits 
.عون‎ He went on to observe, “Socrates also remarked on this issue 
when he asked the following questions: “Is the soul constituted of 
many parts like tho body? How does it work? By what is it influenced ? 
What are the different sorts of oratory ? Which oratory fits every soul? 
Is there any similarity between the oratories and the classes of people?’ 
... We must study the orator himself. When must he speak, or keep 
silent?” 98 


Parallel to this, one may note the remark of Plato when he said, 
“As the doctor is interested in the nature of the body, the orator must 
take an interest in the nature of the soul. He must know its situations 
and how to influence it, and what is the best time to influence it.” 2 


In al-Baytn wa al-Tabyin, al-Jahiz defined the purpose of rhetoric 
in the following terms: “The intention of rhetoric is eloquence, i. c. 
spoken eloquence and that of prose, but especially spoken eloquence. 
Rhetoric should express meaning with good style. The Arab loves 
eloquence and ornamentation, but he disapproves of tautology, as this 
shows lack of restraint in speech. The opposite of rhetoric is clumsy 
and grammatically incorrect speech.” 25 





(21) The Rhetoric of Aristotle, pp. 159 f. 
(22) Ibid., p. 160. 


(23) Ibrahim Salamah, Balgghat Aras'a;alis bayn al-‘Arab wa al-Ynnan (Maktas 
bat al-Angla al-Migriyah, 1952), p. 22. 


(24) Muhammad sagr Khafaji, Ta'rikh al-Adab al- Yanan (Maktabat aNshgah 
al-Migrtyah, Cairo, 1956), p. 180. 


Q5) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, vol. i, p. 191. 
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Ho also spoke in detail about the eloquence of the Arabs asa 
riposte to the arguments of the Shu'übiyah who denied that the Arabs 
had any distinctive ability of speech or rhetoric, claiming themselves 
to be superior in the latter. The Shu'übiyah claimed that “anyone 
who seeks knowledge of rhetoric, eloquent speech, or literature should 
refer to the books of the Persians.’ They also asserted that Indian 
proverbs and tales of wisdom, as well as Greek philosophy and litera- 
ture, were good source for knowledge of rhetoric.** — Al-Jáhiz attempt- 
ed to ascertain the bases of Arab eloquence. He then went on to re- 
but allegations of the Shu‘ibiyah and spoke of Arab superiority in 
speech. “Oratory,” he claimed, “was first established by the Arabs 
and Persians. The Indians may have great sacred literary works, but 
they were not written by any one person. As for the Greeks, their 
philosophical works show lack of eloquence, even though their dis- 
courses may be excellent." He even criticized the Persians, saying 
that the speech of many Persian orators is improvised and laboured, 
even after a good deal of preparation.ff He avoided referring to 
Persian articles which would contradict his own statements and gene- 
rally considered works by non-Arabs with suspicion. 


Ali this led him to stipulate certain necessary requirements for 
rhetoric. Firstly, there is the gift. Rhetoric, according to him, is a 
gift from God ; he who is endowed with this gift can speak fluently 
about anything he confronts, without hesitation or mistakes. It is, 
therefore, one of the most important qualities which distinguishes 
between ability in the ranks of men. In this light we must recognize 
the Qur'àn as the miracle of the Prophet. Secondly, we have the rela- 
tion between a word's meaning and its contextual position, carefully 
calculated by the orator to good effect : “The speaker must be calculat- 
ed and clear in his speech.’ He was further interested enough to 
speak about the definitions of rhetoric according to other nations. 


(26) Ibid., vol. 11, p. 141. 
(27) lbid., vol. in, pp. 12 ۰ 
(28) Ibid., vol. i, pp. 115, 138. 
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The Persians, for instance, said that rhetoric is the ability of distin- 
guishing conjunctions from punctuation. The Greeks believed that 
rhetoric was the careful selection of words fitted into correct expres- 
sions, while the Romans maintained that it was the use of short, concise 
words or more lengthy ones, according to position and requirement, 
The Indians said that it is seizing an opportunity and clarification of 
meaening.*? 

Al-Jéhiz attempted to justify his opinion about Arabic rhetoric 
with quotations from the Quran, Hadith, and from common sayings. 
For instance, the Qur'ün says: 


“We sent not an apostle except (to teach) in the language of his 
(own) people, in order to make things clear to thom.”?0 


Moreover, the Prophet is reported to have said, “I dislike him 
who uses archaic speech and mannerisms,''?1 


Discussing the importance of avoiding grammatical error, al-Jahiz 
argued that this is found mostly among urban people. Novertheless, 
they did occasionally demonstrate ability in their speech, He looked 
closely at lisping, which frequently occurs with certain letters, 
such as gf, sin, lam, and rê’. For someone who has difficulty in 
pronunciation, the letter gaf might sound like ta’, so that the phrase 
qultu lah& might come out as tultu lah&. A sin is frequently pro- 
nounced like a tha’, A lam sometimes changes to a pW’ or a kas, c.g. 
l'tayaytu instead of i'falaltu, and makila instead of malila. The 
letter r2’ changes at times to four different letters: J7’, ghayn, dhdal, or 
z4'; so, for instance, the word marra might be pronounced ۰ 
Non-Arabs, however, tend to make different phonetical changes in 
their speech, such as changing a sin to a shin. Nor did he omit to 
mention the incongruity of certain letters with others, such as a Am 
followed immediately by a tha’, a qaf, a t8’, a sin, a 28, or a 9 





(29) Ibid., p. 88. . 
(30) Al-Qar’an, XIV: 4. 

(31) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, vol, i, ppe 11 f. 
(32) Ibid. p. ۰ l 
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In spite of some partial similarities botween al-Jahiz and Aristotle 
in discussing letters and sounds, it seems unlikely that al-Jábiz was 
influenced by Aristotle here. It is more probable that he inferred this 
material from the poetry of the Arabs and their speech, especially 
since he spoke about this subject after discussing the lisping of Wasil 
b. ‘At&’. When Aristotle spoke about letters, however, he chose to 
concentrate on vowels, semivowels, and mute sounds,33 whereas al- 
Jahiz was primarily concerned with letters which are liable to lisping. 


Out author also discussed demand and statement sentences, divid- 
ing the latter into three groups, namely, “correct statements, lying 
statements, and statements which are neither correct nor lying." He 
illustrated the third kind: ‘‘Has he invented a falsehood against God, 
or has a spirit against him ۶ 


Later, the philologist al-Mubarrad (d, 285/898) spoke about the 
various kinds of statement sentences. He said, “Somo writers claimed 
that the meaning of the following sentences is the same: “Abd Allah 
qd’im, Inna “Abd Allah qt im and Inna ‘Abd Allah ۱6-2 irm, But I dare 
not say that the meaning is different from one sentence to another, 
because the structure of each sentenco is different from the structure 
of the others. The first sentence means that the mind of the hearer is 
blank and we wish to tell him something. The second sentence means 
that someone has asked a question and we are answering him in order 
to dispel all doubt from his mind. The third sentence means that we 
emphasize the action in order to refute someone who has denied it.”85 
Here al-Mubarrad describes a new element in the science of meaning 
as it relates to the different sorts of statement sentences. 


(33) Ste Aristotle's Treatise on Rhetoric, pp. 246 f. 

(34) Al-Qur'an, XXXIV : 8; Jalal al-Din al-Qazwins, al-Igak fi ‘Ulam 
al-Bal&ghah, od. M. ‘Abd al-Mun‘m Khafajı (Dar Ipya’ al-Kutub 
al-fArabryah, Cairo, 1953), pp. 13 fe 


(35) Sa'd al-Dm al-Taftarant, Sharah aGl-TalkMg (Maktabat ‘fsa al-Baby 
al-Halabt, Cairo, n. d.), vol. i, p. 203. 
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Conciseness and prolixity were also discussed by al-J&hiz. Accord- 
ing to him, conciseness does not mean tho shortness of the number of 
letters or words. These two aspects of rhetoric depend on tho situation. 
Sometimes the writer or orator needs to present it concisely. He 
said, “The most eloquent men are those who use tho simplest and most 
spontaneous expressions. Eloquence means conveying the meaning 
and aiming at lucidity without unnecessary words and with an eye to 
the difference between separation and reunion.’’8? 


Aristotle had preceded the Arab writer in distinguishing between 
useful prolixity and verbosity. He stated that obscurity is caused by 
not stating one's meaning at the outset before entering into details. 
He defined prolixity as using the description (i.e. the sentence) instead 
of the name, and conciseness as using the name instead of description. 
He pointed out that prolixity and conciseness must be free of ugliness 
and obscurity, and the meaning must be clear.?9 In spite of some partial 
similarity between Aristotle and al-Jahiz in discussing prolixity and 
conciseness, we cannot say that al-Jáhiz was definitely influenced by 
Aristotle here, because their manner of speaking and their examples are 
different, and their ideas were not the same. While the Greek scholar 
regarded prolixity as using the description instead of the name, al-J&hi; 
was more precise when he observed that prolixity and conciseness do 
not lie merely in the shortness of the number of letters or words. . 


The development of language and richness of vocabulary were 
considered in detail in al-Baydn wa al-Tabyin, in which al-J&hiz noted 
that “the abundance of expressions, the distinction between words and 
syllables, and the stress on particular syllables reflect man's needs." He 
then discussed the differences between languages and the way in which, 
according to linguists, certain languages are more difficult to learn than 
others. These differences involve the number of syllables in word, the 
actual number of words, the degree of complication in word, and the 


(36) Al-Hayawaa, vol. i, p 91. 
(37) Ibid., p. 92. 
(38) See Tha Rhetoric of Aristotle, p. 158. 
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idiomatic use of expressions.2® He came to the conclusion that anyone 
who learns a second language is unable to know the precise meaning 
of many words which a native speaker would know, because his efforts 
are distributed over more than one language.*? 


Noting that language 1s living and mutable, and can never be sta- 
uonary, al-Jábiz draws a parallel with the human body, “which loses 
cells and gains cells, suffers disease and deterioration at times, and 
goes through periods of recovery." In the same way language is liable 
to change, with Japses and periods of recovery. During the course of 
centuries words become obsolete, while new expressions are evolved 
and become an essential part of the language.“ He noticed that the 
meaning of some words changes from era to era. He used the example 
of certain words which changed their meaning after the rise of Islam, 
communicating a different meaning in the pre-Islamic period, e.g. the 
word sar@ra, which since the Prophet’s time came to denote one who has 
not made the pilgrimage to Mecca. In pre-Islamic times it was used 
to describe a man who held a high position in worship. AlI-J&hiz 
observed that certain words went out of usage with the development 
of religious thought and that many words used in the pre-Islamic period 
were changed or even went obsolete after the rise of Islam. 


Next, he considered the development of language in the city. 
Lexicographers and grammarians borrowed new expressions and terms 
from Persian, feeling a need to introduce new words to cover meanings 
which until that time had not been expressed in Arabic. Contact 
between Arabs and Persians helped introduce Persian words ínto 
Arabic; and with the development of philosophical discussion, new 
words had to be coined or borrowed, e.g. “accident,” “nihilism,” and 
“essence.” 48 





(39) Al-Hayawan, voi. 1 p. 63. 

(90, Ib. p.76. 

141) Al-Jabiz, a/-Bukhala', ed. Taba al-Hajir (Dar al-Ma'grif, Cairo, 1948), 
p. 196. 

(42) Al-Hayawan, vol. i, p. 327 ; vol. ولا‎ p. 332. 

143) Ibid., vol. i, p 8 
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He drew to a considerable extent on poetry, and explained many 
poems in order to communicate scientific information.** He believed 
that poetry depended on three elements, namely, instinct, environment, 
and race, This theory was an attempted reply to Ibn Sallám's theory 
that poetry depended on war and struggle, the latter asserting that 
poetry abounds when there is strife between tribes. Thus the poetry 
of the Quraysh was not so copious because to them strife was rare.#5 
Al-J&hiz argued that the Bani Hanifah possessed little poetry, despite 
the large numbers and frequent conflicts with other tribes.*6 


Exploring sentiment and its impact on literature he said that when 
one of the Bedouin was asked why elegy was better than other forms 
of Bedouin poetry, the man replied, “We recite elegy when our hearts 
are ablaze."*' Al-J&hiz did not differentiate between spontaneous and 
premeditated poetry when he said, “Literature which is produced 
through instinct is better and of greater value than that which has 
emerged with toil and soul searching." This seems sound enough, but 
he may have gone too far when he asserted, “Anyone who concentrates 
and searches his soul in composing poetry will fall into the error of 
prolixity.’ ™*8 Nor did he encourage long preparation for producing 
literature, for, as his theory propounds, “Poetry is a purely Arabic 
legacy. Other nations and communities have no poetry like that of 
the Arabs. There is a connection between poetry and race, poetry and 
natural disposition." He held the Arab race to be more poetical than 
other races, even those living within an Arab environment. Arab poets, 
he felt, were able to recite poetry spontaneously, whereas poets of 
other nations could only recite poetry after deep thought.“® This 





(44) Ibid., vol. iv, p. 381. 


` (45) Ibn Sallam al-Jumapr, Tabogat Fukal al-Skw‘ara’, ed. Mahmad Shakir (Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, Cairo n. d.d, p. 267. 


(46) Al-Hayawan, vol. iv, p. 38. 

(47) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, vol. iti, p. 33. 
(48) Ibid., pp. 328-29. 

(49) Ai-Hayawan, vol. ili, pp. 130-32. 
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opinion may be related to Mu‘tazilite doctrine in general, which at- 
tempted to attack its opponents of the Shu'übiyah for lengthy literary 
preparations. 


It 18, however, difficult to accept al-Jahiz’s opinion for a number 
of reasons. Firstly, the process by which poetry is produced is more 
difficult than he imagined. To write poetry one 8 sensitivity in 
the association of ideas, a good memory, and disdiplined thinking. 
The poet needs time to correct and revise his poems, to choose appro- 
priate words, and to change their positions in order to give coherence. 
Secondly, al-J&hiz has not explained his reasoning for distinguishing 
the poetry produced by Arabs and that of non-Arabs. Thirdly, he is 
not speciflc about those attributes which distinguish one race from an- 
other. Fourthly, he generalizes to a large extent in his speeches, so 
that many exceptions may be found to the points which he makes. 
Fifthly, he contradicts his own statement about instinct when ho gives 
the example of the tribe of al-Harith b. Ka'b during both the pre- 
Islamic and Islamic periods, showing how little poetry was produced 
in the former period compared with the great deal in the latter. 


In this connection, he also divided poets into three classes: the 
great poet, the poetaster, and the versifier. He believed that certain 
poets have a gift for reciting poetry, but have little ability to compose 
poems according to metre; in this category came people like Zuhayr, 
al-N&bighah and al-A'shá in the pre-Islamic period, and al-Farazdaq 
and Jarir in the Umayyad period. He then went on to investigate the 
inspiring spirit of poctry, remarking that “Arabs proclaimed that every 
great poet has a satan within him which helps him to compose poetry.” $1 
In fact, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir had attempted before al-Jáhiz to argue 
that the ability to write literiture is a matter of gift and aptitude, 
asserting that one must seize the opportunity to recite poetry, choose 
an appropriate hour, and make use of the active mind, attempting to 
correlate the creation of poetry to man’s soul and using the word ;ib1* 


(50) Ibn Tabataba', ‘Iyar al-Shi'r, ed. Taha al-Hajiri, and M. Zaghlal Sallam 
(al-Maktebah al-Tijgrryah al-Kubra, Cairo, 1956), p. 135. 


(51) Al-Bayan wa al- Tabyin, vol. iv, p. 84. 
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to denote a moment of inspiration.53 After al-JAbiz, Q&dI al-Jurjáni 
(d. 392/1001) attempted further to clarify the gift by saying, “If you 
wish to know good poetry and the influence it has on the heart, then you 
should look through the poems of Jarir, al-Bubturt, Dhi al-Rummah, 
Kuthayyir ‘Azzah, and Jamil Buthaynah."55 


Intelligence, according to Q&di ul-Jurjani, goes with poetic gifts: 
“They support cach other, and yet at the same time differ from each 
other." This statement has been taken up by modern writers, and 
elaborated in great detail. According to these writers, intelligence 
implies speed of comprehension, power of criticism, and creativity. 
Furthermore, intelligence may be divided into different categories, 
yiz., (1) practical intelligence, that of workers, both in industry and 
in administration ; (2) contemplative and revelationary intelligence, 
such as that which an artist, musician, or poet possesses ; (3) abstract, 
rational intelligence, such as that of a lawyer; (4) inventive intelli- 
gence, required by engineers and scientists; (5) creative intelligence 
which the genius possesses ; and (6) comprehensive intelligence, such 
as that of Michelangelo.5* 


According to al-Jáhiz, quality is something contained within poetry 
irrespective of when it is written or by whom. He proposed that 
critical judgement should look into the qualities of urban and Bedouin 
poetry alike, irrespective of the age of its composition. His belief 
that Arabic poetry because of its nature and special gift is better than 
that of non-Arabs is, on the whole, not in harmony with this criticism 
of poetry, nor is it consistent with his own reasoning: ''This issue, 
which I have no fear in defending, is that most Arabs, both Bedouin 
and urban, are more poetic than people of other non-Arab places. 
This is not the general rule, but an exception to it I have seen people 





(52) Ibid., vol 1, p. 135. 

(53) ‘Aly b. ‘Abd si-'Aziz al-Jurjant, al-Wasaiah bayn  al-Mmtanabbi wa 
Khxsamik, ed. M. Aba al-Fag! Ibrahim and ‘Alı ai-Bijawi (Dar Ipya' al- 
Kutub al-'Arabryah, Cairo, 1945), pp. 16-23. 

(54) Mapmad al-Samrah, Fi al-Nagd ai-Adabi (al-Dar aleMuttapidah li 
al-Nashr, Beirut, 1974), pp. 70 f. 
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who praise the poems ot non-Arabs and neglect their own bards. These 
people are ignorant and cannot distinguish between good and bad 
poetry without prejudging the matter on the basis of the date of the 
poet and his nationality.’’85 Al-Jahiz attempted to apply this theory 
to the works of Abii Nuwüs, showing why he preferred them to the 
works of the Bedouins, and commenting, “If you consider the poems of 
Abū Nuwüs with impartiality as to his origin and without bigotry, you 
will find them better than those of al-Muhalhil.''5e 


Al-Mubarrad observed shortly afterwards that “Wo have to look 
at the work of a poet as a whole and should not criticize any poet 
because of a single error." He added that we must be unbiased in 
our judgement between old and contemporary poets. He spoke about 
many contemporary as well as old poets, and sometimes expressed pre- 
ference for the former.5! Indeed, contemporary poets, according to 
Qadi al-Jurjini, deserve praise because it is hard for them to coin new 
words and meanings, once the old poets have almost exhausted good 
meanings and words.5® In practice, he may not have adhered to this 
opinion completely, since he quoted many lines from al-Mutanabbf 
and other poets of his age, which he admired for their excellence in 
style and verbal inventiveness.59 


Returning to al-Jáhiz, we find him stressing that the critic must be 
objective and impartial in his judgement.69 A century or so afterwards, 
al-S&hib b. *Abb&d (d. 385/995) called tor justice in judgements ež- 
pressed about poems and prose.$! His contemporary Qadi al-Jurjün! 





(55) Al-Hayawan, vol. n, p. 130. 
(56) Ibid., vol. iii, p. 128. 


(57) Al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil fi al-Lughah wa al-Adab, ed. M. Abn al-Fagl 
Ibrahim (al-Maktabah al-Tijarryah al-Kubra, Cairo, 1956), vol. i, pp. 17f. 


(58) Al-Washiah, p. 50. 
(59) See ibid., pp. 50, 52. 
(60) Al-Bayan wa al- Tabyin, vol. i, p. 104. 


(61) Risalat al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad fi Kashf ‘an Masawt al- Mutanabbt in al- Ibanak 
‘an Sariqat al-Mutanabbi, by M.B. Apmad al-*Umayd;, od. Ibrahim 
al-Dasngi (Dar al-Ma‘arif, Cairo, 1961), p. 222. 
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similarly demanded that critics should investigate the poetry of ak 
Mutanabbi as a whole, since it was not just to criticize defects alone 
neglecting all the good qualities. Later, Western critics also emphasized 
the necessity for objectivity in criticism; for example, Sainte-Beuve 
advocated his theory of neutrality of criticism stressing objectivity 
toward any particular methodology and the absence of specious 


argument.®* 


Many writers were influenced by al-Jahiz's works al-Baydn wa al- 
Tabyin and al-Hayawdn, a few of whom will be briefly dealt with here 
in conclusion. Thus Ibn Sinăn al-Khafaji adopted the opinions of 
alJAbiz when he noticed that criticism was a specialist art, having its 
particular exponents. He wrote, “Every special subject has its proper 
exponents.” He criticized Abû Hashim al-Jubb&a’i when he attempted 
literary criticism, commenting, “I know that Abû Hashim excels in his 
own subject, which is theology, but he is not so excellent in his criti 
cisms of prose or poetry, because this is not his specialization.''68 
Furthermore, when he spoke about nature, intelligence, and narration, 
indicating their importance in literature and criticism, his opinion 
resembles that of al-J&hiz.6* 


The rhetorician Abū Hilal al-‘Askar] was also influenced by al- 
JAhiz. He discussed Kitab al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, noting that, 
“In Kitab al.Bayin wa al-Tabyin, al-Jübiz discussed rhetoric and 
eloquence, but you cannot understand the varieties of rhetoric dealt 
with in this book without making great effort"; and he pointed out 
that he composed his own work in order to cover the points and subjects 
which were ignored by al-J&hiz.65 Like ‘al-Jahiz and Bishr b. 





(62) Ibrahîm Salamah, Tayyarat Adabtyah bayn al-Sharq wa  al-Gharb 
(Maktabat al-Angla al-Migrtyah, Cairo, 1952), pp. 83f. 


(63) Ibn ginan al-Khafaji, Sirr al-Fap&kah, ed. ‘Abd al-Muta'àl aMSa'idi 
(Maktabat M. ‘Alt, Cairo, 1953), p 140. 


(64) Ibid., p. 275. 


(65) Aba Hilal al-'Askart, al-Sing‘atayn, ed. ‘Aly al-Brjawi and M. Aba al-Fagl 
Ibrahim (Dar Ipya’ al-Kutub al-'Arabryah, Cairo, 1952), p. 10. 
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al-Mu'tamir, he, too, cited the rule, “There isa particular speech appro- 
priate to every situation," and added, “When you speak to common 
people, you must use their words.’’66 Further, “Words must be neither 
colloquial nor complicated and they must strike a moderate tone.’ 6 


The North African poet Ibn Rashiq (d. 456[1063—4 or 463/1070-1) 
shows the infiuence of al-Jahiz when he discusses the relative virtues 
of the modern and ancient poets. He favoured the good poet, irres- 
pective of the period in which he lived, and said, “We cannot blame 
the good poets whether they belong to the old period or are contem- 
porary."95 He agreed with both al-J&biz and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
that the poet must use easy words and must not use complicated or 
weak expressions.9? ibn Rashiq further resembled al-Jábiz when he 
spoke abont the influence of poetry on the listener. He mentioned an 
ode which was composed by Jalilah bint Murrah when she eulogized 
her husband Kulayb, who had been murdered by her brother Jassás, 
and said, “What beautiful and impressive words! They bear upon us 
and make us sad and sympathetic م۵‎ ۰۵ 


The philologist Qudámah b. Ja'far (d. in the second quarter of 
the 4th[10 century), important for his systematic study of figures of 
speech, mentioned the opinion of al-Jábiz that a/-isharah (gesticulation) 
is prior to the sound and is more impressive and eloquent than it. He 
was apparently influenced by al-Jahiz when he pointed out that the 
poet should use easy words and avoid complicated or colloquial terms. 
He also mentioned al-Jábiz's opinion on a/-badi*, saying, “The first 
ones to discuss al-badi' among the contemporary poets were Bashshür 
and Ibn Harima. After them came al-‘Attabi and Mansir al-Nimari.’’™ 





(06) lbid., p. 31. 
(07) Ibid, pp. 21, 57, 112. 


(68) Ibn Rashig, al-“Umdak, ed., M. Mubyi al-Dm ‘Abd al-Hamid (3rd ed., al~ 
Maktabah al-Tijarryah al-Kubrg, Cairo, 1934), vol. i, p. 175. 


(69) lbid., p. 76. 

(70) See ibid., pp. 107, 146. 

C1) Qudamah b. Ja'far, Naqd al-Shi'r, ed. Kamal Mustafa (Maktabat al- 
Khanijt, 1963), p. 174). 
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The commentator al-W&hidi (d. 466/1075) was obviously influ- 
enced by Bishr and al-J&hiz when he wrote, “Every situation has its 
particular speech. You must not speak to the king as you speak to 
the common people; you must know the words which you can use in 
cach situation.”’™ 


The official and litterateur Ibn al-Mudabbir (d. 279/892-93) dis- 
cussed nature and referred to the Sakifat Bishr, especially when he 
said, “You must choose the appropriate time to compose poetry." 
He also adopted the view of al-Jahiz when he said, “You need culture 
and narration, because these devices will enhance the nature of the 
rhetorician or the poetry."78 


The Egyptian poet Ibn Tabataba' (d, 345/956) adopted the view 
of al-Jábiz when he wrote, “The poet must understand the Jühiliyah 
period and the art of narration, because these things are useful to 
him," and further discussed the rule enunciated by Bishr and al-J&hiz 
that “there is a special speech to every situation." He also advised 
critics to remain impartial in their criticism and, like al-Jáhiz, noted 
that “Some modern poets are good. It they have made some mis- 
takes, other poets who lived before them also made mistakes.” 14 


The poet and rhetorician Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908) in his book 
Kitab al-Badi* confessed his indebtedness to the pioneering work of 
al-Jahiz in the investigation of this aspect of rhetoric.!5 


The critic al-Amidi (d. 371/981) was also influenced by al-Jahiz in 
his discussion of special expertise. He noted, “If you want to know 
the difference between two good horses, you cannot make a judgement 


(72) Al-Wahidi, Sharh Diwan al-Mutanabbt (Berlin, 1861, p. 218. 


(73) M. Kard ‘Al, Rasa' li al. Bulagha' ‘(Lajnat al- Ta'lrf wa al- ah wa al- 
Nashr, Cairo, 1964), p. 24. 


(74) ۰۵۲ al-Shi‘r, pp. Aff... 


(75) Ibn al-Mu‘tezz, al-Badr (Maktabat Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabr, Cairo, 
1945), p 53. 
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if yOu ate nöt expetienceéd. Poetty resembles this situation. Somo- 
titnés yOu fifd two goéd linea, but you cannot tell the différerice bet 
Weén them If you Are nöt & speoiali4t in this soft of sciénoe." T6 


Finally, the rhetorician vizir Diy&’ al-Din ibn al-Athir (d. 637] 
1239) was undoubtedly influenced by al-J&hiz when he pointed out that 
thé language of literature Must be neither complicated nor 000 "Y 
He further distussed impaftiality in criticism, without favouring the 
Old poéts, adttiutmg Abi Tarmám, al-Buhtuti and al-Mutaiiabbi in 
spite of the fact that they were cotriteiporaties."? Like di-Jahiz, he 
discussed specialization and noted that “every sort of ksoviedge has 
its men who are experts in it."*9 


(76) Al-Amidi, Muwazandh bayn Shi‘? Abt Tammam wa al+Bujiart, ed, Abtied 
Saqr (Dar al-Ma‘arif, Cairo, 1972), pp. 176ff. 

(77) Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal al-Sa' ir, ed., Ahmad ai-Hafi and Badawi Tabanah 
(Maktabat Nahgat Migr, Cairo, 1959-62), p. 29. 


(78) piya’ al-Din ibn al-Athir, al-Istidrak ft al-Radd ‘ala Risalat ibn al-Dahhah, 
ed. Hanafi M, Sharaf (Maktabet al-Angla al-Migrtyah, Cairo, 1958), p. & 
(79) Ibid., p. 20. 
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THE ARABIC PRINTING PRESS IN 
TURKEY AND THE ARAB BAST 


MAQSOOD AHMAD 


THE name of the inventor of the Arabic printing press is still unknown, 
but it is à fact that it Was invented in Fano, Italy. Oné regrets that 
even such sources like Encyclopaedia Americand, Encytlopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Chumber's Encyclopaetita, Tha New Century Encyclopaedia of 
Names, World University Encyclopaedia, Thé New Columbia Entyélo. 
paediu, and the Encyclopaedia of Islam throw fio light on its origif 
The only mention we find in them, with thé exception of the Excyclo- 
paedia of Islam, is of a Venetian printer, Aldus Manutius (1450-1515); 
who xhuted the honour of desigting And castihg the first complete 
fount of the Greek alphabet, founding à printirig préás in Vetico in 
1490 and using for the first time italis type in 1500. Whoever may be 
the real inventor of the Arabic printing press, a certain amount of 
credit for its invention goes to Pops Julius IF (1443-1513) who dppre« 
ciating the need ordered someone to ifiveüt it, Thus an Ambit 
printing proà$ Was set dp and it started to work in 1514 in the teign of 
Leo X (1475-1521). From its early outptt a Book of práyér (known 





(1) His origmal name was Giuliano della Rovere. He was elected Pope in A.D. 
1503 and was a liberal patron of fine arts. For details, see Collier’s Encyc- 
lopaedia, vol. 13 (1976), p. 665; The New Columbia Encyclopasdia (1975), 
p. 1438; Everyman's Encyclopaedia, voi. 7 (1958), p. 387 ; Barry Jones and 
M. V. Dixdh, Thé Rutledge Dictlonary of People (1981), p. 419; The New 
Caxton Entyclopaedia, vol. ii (1927), p. 3460 ; and Lippincort's Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Blogrdphy dnd Mythology (Philadelphia, 1930), p. 1410. 


(2) The origmal name of Leo (whose French fórm is ‘‘Leon’’) was Giovanni de’ 
Medici. A great patron of art, learning, literature, paintihg, music and archi- 
tecture, he was elected Pope on March 11, 1513, and assumed the title Leo X. 
For further details, sco The New Century Encyclopaedia of Names, vol. ii, 
(1954j, p. 2434; Collier's Encyclopaedia, vol. 14 (1976), p. 502; Worla’ 
University Excyclopaedia, vol. 9 (1969), p. 2876 ; and Lippincott’s Pronounce 
ing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, p. 1327. 
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as Kitab al-Suwd‘tyah) dated 1514 is extant? (see photograph 1). The 
Psalms which were printed in 1516 were its second product. The 
Qur'ün was also reproduced in Bunduqiyah,* but it was destroyed as 
it was feared that its publication would affect adversely the Christian 
beliefs.5 Two other books printed were al-Qanan by Ibn Sin& (1593) 
and Nuzhat al-Mushtaq by Idrisi. Some other Arabic presses, besides 
the above-mentioned, were also established through which hundreds 
of Arabic books were brought out.? 


In the middle of the 16th century a.D. the Arabic printing press 
was introduced at Astanah (Turkey). But since it failed to win the 
favour of orthodox Muslims it could not serve there a long time. The 
foundation of an adequately equipped press, however, became possible 
in 1728 when Muhammad al-Jalbi, then ambassador of the Ottoman 
Empire to Paris, succeeded in getting a fatwa (formal juristic decision) 
from the ‘Ulama’ in its favour. To begin with, the “Ulam4' permitted 
the printing of non-religious books only, but later having realized the 
advantage of the art of printing permission was granted to print reli- 
gious books also. The number of presses increased and the printing 
of many valuable works was undertaken. Among the books printed 
were al-Qamas al. Muki} by Maid al-Din (1814), a+ Kafiyah by Ibn al- 
Hajib (1819) and some other forty books. Among other presses of 
importance were one established at Constantinople in 1816, and Mat- 
ba'at al-JawB&'ib set up perhaps in 1861. The latter published the 
weekly al-Jawa’ib, edited by Ahmad Faris Shidy&q (1803-88), and other 
Arabic books. 





(3) See P.K. Hitti, Lebanon in History (1957), p. 457, and Hanna al-Fakhurt ; 
Ta'rikh al-Adab al-‘ Arabi (6th ed., Beirut), p. 907. 

44) The Arabic name of Venice, situated at the head of the Adriatic Sea in Italy. 
See Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1 (1923), p 793. Though no clear mention 
has been made about the establishment of any Arabic press in Bunduqiyah 
(Venice), it is evident from this sentence that m addition to the press of Aldus 
Manutius, there was founded in Venice an Arabic press too in which the 
Qur'an was printed, 

(5) Seo Umar al-Dasaq:, Ft al- Adab al-Hadith, vol. i (9th ed., Beirut), p. 51. 

(6) For details, see Jurj: Zaydan, Kitab Adab al-Lughat al-*Arabiyah, vol. iv, 

p. 44. , 
(7) Sec Hanna al-Fakhurt, p. 907. 
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VOL. LXI THE ARABIC PRINTING PRESS No. 1 
Se ‘The first Arabic press in the Arab East made its appearance in the 
monastery of Qazhayy. The press was perhaps introduced from Rome 
by one of the Lebanese schoiars who studied there. Through it were 
produced in 1610 the Psalms in the Syriac language and in Arabic 
written in Syriac characters (Garshüni)) In 1733, a Greek Catholic 
deacon named ‘Abd Allah Zakhir (1684-1748) moved from Aleppo 
(where he cast the Arabic fount in 1702) to the monastery of Mar 
Yühanna al-Sdbigh, St. John the Baptist, at al-Shuwayr, Lebanon, 
where he founded a press. This press worked about 150 years printing 
many religious books. Using the Shuwayr character for models, Yanus 
al-Jubayli, known as Abū ‘Askar, established in a Greek orthodox 
monastery of Beirut a preas whose product was again the Psalms 
(1751).® Early in the 19th century another monastery, that of Tamish 
in Kisrawan, followed the example of Qazhayy in establishing first a 
Syriac and later (1855) an Arabic prcss.!? Other presses which deserve 
special notice were al-Matba'at al-Amirikiyah (1834), Matba‘at al-Aba’il 
Yasi‘iyin (founded in Beirut in 1847), al-Matba‘at al-Kathilikiyah 
(1848), al-Matba‘at al-Wataniyah (1855), al-Matba‘at al-‘Umimiyah 
(1860), al-Matba‘at al-‘Arabiyah (1867), Matba'at Jam‘iyat al-Funün 
(1874), etc. Of these al-Matba‘at al-Amfrikiyah™ is of special import- 
ance. It was established in Beirut by Eli Smith, a pioneer of American 
missionaries, who, having realized the inadequacy of the Arabic fount, 
“travelled Egypt and Constantinople in quest of a design for new 
characters, and eventually to Leipzig, where a new tpye, henceforth ' 
known as American Arabic, was cast under his direction.” Arabic 
text-books and school manuals composed by two renowned scholars of 
that time, Nasif al-Y&ziji (1800-71) and Butrus Bustani (1819-83), were 
among its earliest products, And the first major project of this press 


(8) P.K Hitti, History of Syria 1957), p. 676. Seo also P. K. Hitti. History 
of the Arabs (19705, p. 747. 


(9) Lebanon im History, p. 457. 


(10) Ibid. 
(11) It was transferred from Malta to Beirut in 1834. 
(12) George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (1945), p. 42 
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was a translation of the Bible!? in what may by termed neo-classical 
Arabio, giving the reader for the first time easy access to the Scriptures. 14 


The first Arabic press with Arabic characters in tho Arab East mado 
its appearance in 1702 at Aleppo through the initiative of Patriarch 
Athnasius al-Dabbüs (1685-1724)15 The equipment was perhaps 
brought by Athnasius al-Dabbüs from Walachia, also spelled Wallachia 
(Rumania),!? and the fount was cast by ‘Abd Allah Zakhir (see photo- 
graph 2) who also established a press with Arabic characters at 
Shuwayr, Lebanon, in 1733 as already stated. The Psalms (1706) were 
among the first books printed in Aleppo (see photograph 3). Another 
preas was installed in 1857, while yet another in Damascus in 1898. 


The art of Arabic printing was introduced into Egypt by Napoleon 
Bonaparte who established in Cairo in 1798 an Arabic preas which he 
had obtained from the Vatican. The French conqueror used it for 
issuing propaganda sheets in Arabic." It was followed by Matba‘at 
Büláq which was founded by the order of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt (1805-1849), in 1821.1? For its supervision Muhammad 
‘Ali invited a Syrian, Niqtla al-Masabiki, who had stayed four years 
in Italy and had learnt printing from movable type. More interested 
in promoting science and technology and organizing his army on the 
lines of Napoleon's forces than encouraging literature, Mubammad 
“Ali Pasha directed particular attention towards the printing of books 
on science, engineering, technology and the arts of war. This does 
not mean that during the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali only scientific books 
were produced. Other works were also published; these were: 





(13) In translating the Bible, the American missionaries secured the services of the 
above-mentioned scholars, Nasif al-Yaziji, Butrus Bustani, and Yasuf al-Astr. 


(14) Lebanon in History, p. 456. 
(13) History of Syria, p. 677. 


(16) For details, seo Encyclopaedia Americana, vol. 28 (1976), p. 269; Excyclo- 
paedia Britannica, vol. 10 (1978), p. 517 ; Chamber's Encyclopaedia, vol. 8 


(1908), p. 827. 
(17) History of the Arabs, p. 745. 


(18) See R.A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (1541), p. 468. 
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Odmas Talyini “Arabi, Kitab al-Ajrumiyah fi al-Nahw, Kitab Sibaghat 
al-Harir, the biography of Alexander the Great, Arabic translation by 
Rif&'ah al-Tahtiwi of a volume on geography by Malt-Born, some 
stories of Alf Laylah, books written by scholars who were sent to 
Europe by Muhammad “Ali for higher studies, accounts of journeys com- 
piled by delegates, most outstanding of whom was Rifa‘ah a-Tahtawi 
who recorded his journey in a book entitled TakhHs al-Ibriz ft Talkhis 
Bariz and translation of European, particularly French, works including 
Khediyial Journal first issued in 1822 and the newspaper a+ Wagd'i* al- 
Misriyah established in 1828.19 After Muhammad ‘Ali the art of 
printing suffered because his grandson, ‘Abbas I (1849-54), who had 
succeeded him, was averse to modernization. The newspaper ۵ 
al-Misriyah, therefore, ceased to be published in 1849.% During the 
reign of Sa'id Pasha (1854-63), the youngest son of Muhammad ‘AH, 
Arabic printing got a new lease of life with the establishment of a 
press al-Matba'at al-Qibtiyah in 1860, and the publication of diwdns 
(anthologies) of two contemporary poets, Shihab al-Din Mahmûd and 
Sayyid ‘Ali al-Darwish. Isma“ Pasha (1863-79) left no stone unturned 
in bringing about modernization in Egypt; he encouraged this art also 
to the greatest extent possible. Asa result it progressed by leaps and 
bounds during his time and a large number of literary books were 
produced: al-Mathal al-S@ ir, Isbahani’s Kitab al-Aghant, Ibn Khaldün's 
Muqaddimah and Kitab al-‘Ibar, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's ۵0 al-Fartd, 
Ibn Khallikin’s Wafayat al-A'ydn, Ghazali’s Ihya’ ‘Ulam al-Din, RAzi's 
Mafatth al-Ghayb, lon Sin&’s al-Qanan, ctc. In addition, the newspaper 
al-Waqa'i* al-Misriyah, and other newspapers, magazines and periodi- 
cals, a book by Rifá'ah al-Tabt&wi entitled al-Murshid al-Amin li al- 
Banat wa al-Banin, the Arabic translation of the Napoleon ۶ص‎ 


(19) This newspaper 1s published even today. 

(20) ‘Abbas I succeeded Ibrahim Pasha as regent of Egypt in 1848. A year later, 
following Muhammad *Alj's death in 1849, he became Pasha. See Encyclo- 
pasdia Americana, vol. 1 (1976), p. 8. 

(21) Its publication was resumed in 1863 when Ismg‘1l Pasha came to power. Soo 
“Umar al-Desaqi, p. 56. 

(22) The Napoleon Law was rendered into Arabic from French by Rifa‘ah al- 
Tahtiwte 
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enutléd.al Qawämn و‎  Mavagi- aL Afia f Waga' 7 dk 
(Arabic translation. of Les Adventure de Telemaque)i? were also pro- 
duced. Among the presses established in Egypt wore Matba‘at Jam'tyat 
al-Ma'ürif, Matba'at al-Hil&l, Matba‘at Wadi al-Nil of Muhammad 
Abū al-Su'*üd Afindi, Matba'at Majallat Rawdat al-Madaris, Matba‘at 
al-Wataniyah, etc. The most important was Matba‘at al-Wataniyah 
which had printed the above-mentioned classical literary works. 

Io recapitulate: A study of the history of the Arabic printing 
press reveals that printing from movable type was first introduced into 
Turkey in the middle of the 16th century A.D., but orthodox Muslims 
felt hesitint to adopt it because the reproduction of the holy Qur'án 
by any means other than handwriting or lithographing was objectionable 
to them. Jn Turkey, the adoption of the printing facilities from movable 
type became possible in 1728 when the ‘Ulama’ gave fatwa in their favour. 
In Egypt, where it was introduced in 1798, 1t made but slow progress. 
Throughout the whole period of Muhammad “Ali Pasha the only press 
we find mentioned is Matba‘at Büláq (al-Matba‘at al-Amirikiyah which 
was established in Beirut in 1834 during the occupition of Ibr&him 
Pasha is excluded). As for “Abbas I, he was so averse to this art that 
he even closed the Balag press and there was no question of founding 
any new press or printing books, His successor, Sa'id, encouraged, 
though little, Arabic printing by setting up a press in 1860. It was 
during the reign of Isma“il Paaha that the art of printing flourished with 
the foundation of a number of presses and the publication of several 
standard literary works. The two seats (next to Italy, Walachia and 
other European countries) where the art of Arabic printing progressed 
uninterruptedly were Lebanon, where it made its appearance as early 
as 1610 in a monastery, and Syria, which witnessed the establishment 
of the first press with Arabic characters in 1702. We owe its introduc- 
tion into the Arab East to Labanese and Syrian Christians. And it 
"was through Lebanese emigrants that this art spread all the world over. 
In the words of P. K. Hitti ‘born in monasteries, the art of Arabic 
book making was carried mainly by Lebanese emigrants into the aix 
continents of the world.''$* 


(23) It was also reodered by Rifa'ab al-Tabtiwt. 
(24) Lebanon im History, p. 458. 
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1. A page from Kitab al-Suwa‘ivak which was 
printed in Fano, Italy, in 1514 
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2. A sample of tbe script of ‘Abd Allah al-Zakhir alongwith his stamp 
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3. The title of the Psalms printed in Aleppo in 1706 


KASHMIRI RESPONSE TO ISLAM 
(A.D. 1320-1586) 


MOHAMMAD ISHAO KHAN 


DURING the Sultanate period (1320-1586), Kashmir saw ceaseless reli- 
gious activity asa result of the missionary role of Sufis and Sayyids from 
Persia and Central Asia. While historians have discussed at length 
the role of pious missionaries in Islamizing Kashmir, very little work 
has been done on two prominent Kashmiri mystics of the Sultanate, 
viz., Lallah Ded and Shaykh Nar al-Din,* whose popular verses, which 
the present paper purports to study, contributed a great deal to the 
Islamic acculturation in medieval Kashmir. We have attempted to 
analyze their role as a part of subtle, many-layered dialectic in Kashmir 
history. Asa matter of fact, their role was closely associated with 
conditions of social conflict and protest and was fundamentally 
grounded in some major change in social life. What indeed emerges 
from the study of mystical poems of Lallah and Nûr al-Din and also 
from dispersed sources is the image of a society rapidly developing as 
a result of the growing positive response of the Kashmiri mind to the 
Islamic challenge. The creation of a new society under the influence 
of Islam, however, was perceived to be distinctly Kashmirian by con- 
temporary and later observers, and which the modern historian might 
explain in terms of Turner’s thesis that a region is not a geographical 
expression but rather the setting for a unique social experiment.* 


(1) These two great Kashmiri mystics of the 15th century left a profound 
impression on Kashmiri society. There is hardly a Kashmiri who does not 
remember their verses which are full of human love and brotherhood. Their 
deep-rooted influence on contemporary Kashmiri society can be gauged by the 
fact that modern Kashmiri litterateurs have now come to regard them as the 
fountainheads of Kashmiri identity. See for more details on Kashmiri 
identity, Ishaq Khan, Perspectives on Kashmir: Historical Dimensions 
(Srinagar, 1983). 


Q) For Allan Bogue's discussion on this point, seo “Social Theory and the 
Pioneer," Agricultural History, 36 (1960) : 21. 
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lt is important to recognize at the beginning some of the limita- 
tions of the sources consulted.* They were, after all, the works of an 
articulate minority in a sea of illiteracy, and as such they reflect the 
biases of a group of people often too conscious of their superior station. 
Within this context, however, both Persian and Sanskrit sources speak 
for themselves. Another set of sources, hitherto unutilised, is the 
extant literature in Kashmiri. The poems of Lallah. Ded and Shaykh 
Nür al-Din* have to be studied in a broader historical perspective for 
the understanding of the development which took place in the realms 
of religious thought in the period under study. 


Kashmir was a society of immigrants for the larger part of the 
Sultanate. Insofar as it was a magnet for foreigners, the altered cir- 
cumstances which most of them sought took the form of economic 
independence, plain and simple, represented by the material success 
which was assumed to await every immigrant to Kashmir in contra- 
distinction to a life of uncertainty, or at least the absence of oppor- 
tunities for individual advancement in Persia and Central Asia. Con- 
sequently, many advantages flowed from economic independence: 
educational opportunities for one's children, political rights, social 
standing, even physical well-being and the prospect of a longer and 
healthier life in the salubrious climate of the Valley. Kashmir, in 
sum, held out the promise of an overall improvement in both the 
quality and the style of life of immigrants. Equally important, emi- 
gration to Kashmir meant living in & society where success was 
dependent on the individual's antecedents, i.e. birth, education, social 
or economic status, etc. 


It is no surprise, therefore, why a large number of ummigrants from 
Persia and Central Asia flocked to the Valley during the Sultapate 
period. Our Sanskrit and Persian sources are rich in information 


(3) For a detailed examination of the sources, sce Ishaq Khan, “Sources of the 
History of Kashmir: Medieval Period,’’ Sources of Indian History, od. S. ۰ 
Sen (Calcutta, 1979). 


(4) Rajataramgimi of Jonaraja (Srikanth Koul's od., Hoshiarpur, 1967), stanzas 
571, 573, 576. 
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regarding the influx of the foreigners into Kashmir. The '*Yavanas" or 
foreigners of Jonaraja® comprised the ‘Ulama’, Fudalà' and quddt who 
have been described as Sayyids5 or Sadat in Persian chronicles. In 
fact, the chroniclers seem to have used the title Sayyid as a generic 
name for all foreigners from Iraq, Medina, Khurasan, Transoxiana, 
Khwarazm, Balkh, Ghazni and other Muslim regions.¢ 


The early Muslim immigrants in the Valley exercised considerable 
influence on the social and cultural life of the inhabitants of Kashmir. 
“As the wind destroys the trees and the locusts the shali crop, so did 
the Yavanas destroy the usages of Kashmir" and that “the kingdom 
of Kashmira was polluted by the evil practices of the mleccha,"'T 
writes the conservative Brahman chronicler, Jonaraja. In a similar 

` fashion Srivara looked askance at the abolition of old practices and 
their replacement by new ones. He even attributed the misfortunes 
of the Kashmiris of his days to the changes in manners and customs 
that set in after the establishment of the Sultanate.? But in spite of 
these outbursts Hindu society was exposed to foreign ideas and prac- 
tices which it began to assimilate with the passage of time. Thus 
Srivara writes about the adoption of Muslim manners and dress, and 
eating of beef by the Hindus under the influence of 1mmigrant settlers.? 
Srivara looks with disgust at the Hindus adopting unholy practices and 
also at their indifference regarding the performance of prescribed 
ceremonies,!9 presumably on account of the intrusion of Islamic ideas. 


(5) For the arrival of different batches of Sayy/ds in Kashmir, see Sayyid ‘Ali, 
Ta'rikh-i Kashmir, CCAS, MS., no 739, it. 98-۱18 : Baharistan-1 ۲ 
(anonymous), transcript, CCAS (no. 691), ff. 10ab, 12b, 13a, 13b. 


(6) See, for example, Baharisian-i Shaki, ff. 15b-16b ; Sayyid ‘Aly, ff. 10b-12b, 
28 sqq. Interestingly enough, ibn Bathitah tells us that the Indians address 
the Arabs as Sayyid. See Rekla, tr. Mahdi Husain (Baroda, 1953), p. 128. 


(7) Rajatarangini, Eng. ti. Dutt (Calcutta, 1835), pp. 57, 59. 
(8) Jaina-Rajatarangini, Eng. tr. Dutt (Calcutta, 1835), p. 67. 
(9) lbid., pp. 235, 319. 

(10) ibid. p. 320. 
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The denunciations and protests of the two Brahman chroniclers 
of the Sultanate period should not be brushed aside as mere conserva- 
tism on their part. In fact, their writings reveal the innermost tensions 
felt by the caste-conscious group of Brahmans and their reaction to 
the onslaught of alien forces. In other words, the grave concern for 
the preservation of the Brahman’s identity becomes a dominant note 
in the Sanskrit historiography of the early medieval period in Kashmir. 
How the Brahmans succeeded in maintaining their identity is a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration,! but it would lead us beyond the scope 
of the present paper. It would here suffice to say that in order to find 
a place in the new social and administrative set-up, the Brahmans 
adapted themselves to the study of Persian,!* and sought employment as 
officials, translators and clerks in the government.3? With the passage 
of time the Kashmiri Pandits, as tho Brahmans came to be known later, 
began to arrogate to themselves the higher position in social order. 
This sense of status was generated by the Pandits’ contempt for manual 
labour.1* 


The Pandits, in fact, regarded government jobs as the sole catalyst 
of human improvement. In the changed situation their success was 
dependent on the skill, hard work and ingenuity, and so it is not sur- 
prising that the democratic pursuit of wealth produced a somewhat 


411) This question has been discussed at some length in Ishaq Khan, Perspectives 
on Kashmir : Historical Dimensions. 


{tty So popular was Persian with tbe Pandits that they composed hymns and 
prayers to their derties in Persian rather than in Sanskrit. 


«13) It 18 interesting to note that appointment to government service was accepted 
as the Pandit's traditional occupation for census purpose. Seo Census of 
India, vol. xxiv, J & K State, Part 2, Jammu, by Ram, Anant and Hiranand 
Raina, 1933; also /mperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series of Jammu 
and Kashmir (Calcutta, 1909 , p. 39. 


(14; A. Huxley, visiting Kashmir in the twenties of the present century, remarked 
thus: “The Kashmiri Pandit has a more than Spanish objection to manual 
labour." Quoted in T. N Madan, Family and Kinship (Bombay, 1965), 
p 25. 


۰ 
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leavened rather than a stratified society,!5 a new social order in which 
the distinctions of the old world gave way to the unified class of 
Kashmiri Hindus who, by means hitherto unknown or unthought of, 
raised themselves to comparative affluence and independence, By all 
accounts the essential instrument of this social transition was the two- 
fold division of labour which the Pandit society evolved in the period 
under review. The Pandits who took to the study of the Scriptures 
and the performance of priestly duties were named the Bhasha Bhatta 
or, more simply, the Gur. Those who continued to study the Scriptures 
without taking up priestly duties came to be known as the Jorishis. 
But a vast majority of the Pandits following secular occupations, were 
designated as Karkuns. What is significant to note is that despite 
internal differentiation, the Pandits of Kashmir succeeded in keeping 
alive the superior concept of themselves as men of ancient lineage or 
pure Brahmans. 


While the intrusion of the Muslim immigrants proved to be an 
important factor in social mobility among the Hindus, it also brought 
fresh ideas, a new tongue, and a new religion into Kashmir—all instru- 
ments of persuasion and inspiration. But it is important to remember 
that Islam's success as a social force in Kashmir will not be fully 
understood unless we acquaint ourselves with the social roles of Lallah 
Ded and Shaykh Nir al-Din. It was the deep-rooted influence of their 
sayings that maintained, what in anthropological terms may be described 
as, an interaction between the Little and the Great Traditions.16 While 


415), That the caste system existed among the Hindus of Kashmir before the 
advent of Islam in the Valley is testified to by the references to Vernash- 
ranma, Chaturavarna and Sadra women in Jonaraja's Rajataramgimi (stt. 922, 
324, 1080 (Bombay, 1896]). Srivara also refers to the low-caste men ( Raja- 
tarangini, I, st. 39). His observation regarding the adoption of “blameable 
practices" by men belonging to the four castes is sufficient proof of the 
disintegration of the caste-system under the influence of Islam. (Jbid., p. 320.) 


ilo) Robert Reafield's approach to peasant culture as presented in his book, 
Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago, 1956, p. 72), is so well known that a 
very brief summary would suffice here to illustrate the point made above. 
Redfleld's central assumption in his analysis is that the culture of a peasant 
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Lallah’s language was purely Sanskrit or Sanskritized Kashmiri, her 
younger contemporary, Shaykh Nir al-Din, used trequently Arabic and 
Persian words giving the Kashmiri language literary respectability. It 
goes without saying that the Kashmiri mind began to grow healthy with 
the birth of Kashmiri poetry which owes its origin to the mystic poetry 
of Lallah and Nûr al-Din Although Lallah’s poetry seems to be little 
influenced by Islam, her verses are distinguished by the denunciation 
of the exploitative nature of the Brahmans. This explains why Lallah 
came to be popularly known not only as a rebel against the Brahmanic 
order, but also as convert to Islam. 


lt ıs significant to note that the Sanskrit chroniclers of the 
Sultanate period!’ have maintained an intriguing silence about Lallah. 


society is not autonomous, but an aspect or dimension of a crvilization of 
which it is a part. Since a peasant society is a half society, peasant culture 
is a half-culture. It will be fully understood only in relation to the civiliza- 
tion in which it is contained. In order to make intelligible the compound 
nature of peasant culture, Redfield introduces two important concepts-—the 
Great Tradition and the Little Tradition. In any civilization there is a Great 
Tradition of the reflective few, and a Little Tradition of the largely unreflect- 
ive many. The societal dimensions of these two traditions are the great 
community and little community. Thus the Great Tradition is the culture of 
the great community of priests, theologians, and literary men who may not 
even have seen the village. Those two Traditions are not mutually exclusive, 
but interdependent—two currents of thought and action, distinguishable, yet 
ever flowing into and out of each other. Thus Redfield assumes that any 
peasant culture is compounded ot empincally and conceptually separable 
Great and Little Traditions. 


Viewed in the context of Redfield’s definition, the Kashmirian peasant 
society seems to have linked itself with tbe Great Tradition of Islam through 
Lsllab and Nar al-Din, who established channels of communication between 
the two Traditions and set up standards of mutual reference and influence. 
It is important to note that the Sufis, who had come to develop the Great 
Tradition in Kashmir, however, in course of time found the Great Tradition 
as represented by the Rishis carrying forward elements of an indigenous 
culture into a much higher level of intellectual and speculative thought. In 
fact, it is in the villages that the teachings of reflective and civilized minds of 
the Sufi and Ryshy saints appear plainly in the festivals and in tho ideals of 
the villagers. 


(17) Among them must be mentioned Jonaraja,.Srivara, Prajyabhatta and Suka. 
For the historical importance ot their works, see Ishaq Khan, “Sources of 
the History of Kashmir : Medieval Period," 
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Birbal Kachru,!5 who completed his narrative in the Sikh period 
(1819-46), was the first Pandit chronicler to refer to her. However, 
one clear inference to be drawn from the silence of ۵-1 galam1* 
regarding Lallah is that she must have been regarded as a renegade by 
the high-caste Brahmans. This explains why Lallah's greatest eulogists 
have been Muslim hagiographers*? and Persian chroniclers™ so much 
so that she has been called Rabi‘ah Thani,?? the Second Rabi‘ah. She 
was, as Baba Dü'üd Mishkati says, a ma/nün majdhabah®™ absorbed 
in the love of God, but wise and sage. It seems that Lallah proved to 
be a greater force than saint missionaries in converting the bulk of 
Hindus in Kashmir to the monotheistic faith of Islam. Lallah did not 
preach Islam, but her Vakh,** which was not in conflict with the ontolo- 
gical teachings of the Sufis,#5 must have served the cause of Islam in 





(18) He speaks of her as “a saintly, chaste and pure-of-heart woman from the 
community of Hindus who had stepoed up on the dais of Divine 
manifestation. ..''" (Majma' al- Tawarikh, CCAS, MS., no. 14, f. 99b.) 


(19) The Kashmiri Pandits were very proud of their literary traditions and, 
therefore, called themselves ahl-i qalam. 


(20) The earliest recorded mention of Lallah 1s found in Baba Da'ad Mishkaty’s 
Asrar al-Abrar, written in A.D. 1654. 


(21) The first Persian chronicler to take notice of Lallah was Mupammad A'zam 
Diddamart who wrote his Wagi'at-i Kashmir in A.D. 1747. It seems that 
Diddamary’s information was based on tradition for he writes: Ggyand ke 
an mujdhübah Lallah *arifah ast 


422) Raina, Tadhkirat al-'Arifim, CCAS, MS., no. 592, f. 37b. See also Pir 
Hasan Shah, Asrar al- Akhyar, Urdu tr. under the titie Tadhkirah-i Awliya’-i 
Kashmir [Srinagar, 1960], p. 449. 


(23) Da'ad Mishkatt, Asrar al-A^rar, CCAS, MS., f. 51b. 


(24) Lallah's verse-quatrains are generally known as Vakk. For a detailed dis- 
cussion on Lallah Vakh, see J. Kaul, Lal Ded (Now Delhi, 1973). 


(25) Mir Sayyid ‘Al; Hamadani, popularly known in Kashmir as Shgh-i Hamdan, 
was a staunch advocate of waadat al-wujnd (ontological monism} which has 
remained the sheet-anchor of the mystic orders in Kashmir. (Ishaq Khan, 
“Islam in Kashmir: An Historical Analysis of Some of Its Distinctive 
Features,” [slam in India, ed. Christian W. Troll, vol. ii, in print.) 
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Kashmir. While Sayyid “Ali Hamadüni's work?9 dealt more exclusively 
with iiysticlsm proper and was génerdlly intended for-use by the 
düthor's fellow Sufis, Lalldh’s sayings were thematically addressed to 
widér, dommoner audiences. The oral value of Lallah's verses and 
theif profound imipatt on Kashmir society may be illustrated by the 
fact that the founder of the Rishi orter of the Sufis in Kashmir, though 
a devout Muslim, accepted Lallah as his spiritual preceptor. Thus 
remarks*! Shaykh Nûr al-Din : 


That Lalla of Padmanpore 

Who had drunk the fill of divine nectar ; 
She was undoubtedly an avatar of ours, 

O God, grant me the same spiritual power. 


Little wonder, therefore, Islam as represented by the Rishis of 
Kashmir? bears the dominant influence of Lallah. That the latter's 





(20). Awrad-1 Fatkiyah, an invocatory prayer, is the only compilation of Sayyid 
‘Alt Hamadani which has had a popular appeal It 1s still recited aloud 
with much fervour in the mosques and shrines of Kashmir. Sec for more 
details, ibid. 


(27) See Kulltyat-i Shaykh al-‘Alam, vol 1(Jammu and Kashmir Academy of Art, 
Culture and Languages, Srinagar, 1979), p 10. 


(28) The Rishi movement which gained momentum in Kashmir between the 15th~ 
and 17th centuries as a result of the Islamic influence had its roots in very 
ancient times. Although some Persian writers (Asrdr al-Abrar, f. 54a; 
Fatzat-i Kubrawiyah, CCAS, no. 50, f. 82) have attempted to trace the 
Islamic origin of the term Rishi, in reality, however, it was “Jiko many other 
Sanskrit words...assimilated into medieva! Kashmiri” (A. Q. Rafiqul, Sufism 
in Kashmir (Delhi, n d.J, o. 135). It is interesting to note that Baba Da'ad 
Mishkat: (Asrar al-Abrar, f. 54a) while trying to Islamize the word Rishi 
points to the pre-Islamic origin of the Rishi order. That Kashmir was the 
habitat of Hindu Rish,s in the pre-Sultanate period is attested to not only by 
Mishkati (f. 528b), but also by Nilmar Puran, one of the earliest Sanakrit 
works on Kashmir. But what is important to remember is that Shaykh Nar- 
al-~Dm adjusted the Rishi tradition of the orthodox and the scholar. The 
Shaykh expounded Islam not only by referring to Qur'anic passages, but the 
Rysh; movement in most of his verses seems to appear as an aspect or dimen- 
sion of the Islamic civilization. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, why 
Shaykh Nar al-Dtn described Prophet Muhammad as the real foundét of the 
order of Rishis in one of his popular verses: Awwal Rishi Ahmad ۷۰ 
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poetry became the only vehicle for influencing tho illiterate masses, 
particularly in rural society who had had arid still have an incredibly 
retentive memory for verse, is shown by tlie fact that it waa the Rishis 
above all who preserved the heritage of Lallah. Unfortüfately, all 
modern writers on Shaykh Nar al-Din have been at pains to emphasize 
interpolation in his poetry without really uriderstáüdirig the contéx: in 
which the verses of Laliah and Nir al-Din are similar. In fact, the lang- 
uage which the Shaykh spoke was not an individual ihheritanté but a 
social acquisition from the environment in which he gréw up. Lallah’s 
and Nir al-Din’s poetry was the daily bread for Kashmifis who formed 
their Weltanschauung in accordance with the picture présented to them 
by these two spiritual teachers The truth is that rüystic poetry and 
literature have always provided the objective and philosophy of life to 
an average Kashmir: who is seen applying it to his everyday needs even 
today. 


Some important quéstiohs are bound to arise in our minds when ~ 
we cotisider the evidehce regarding thé elevation of Lallah to Rabi'ah, 
“Arifah, été. in the mystic literature: Did she ever embface Islam ? 
What was Lallah's position in cónterbporary society ? 


Though it ıs not possible to examine these questions in greater 
detail heit, it may, however, be said that Lallah was disowned, not 
only in her own times but for a greater part of Kashmir history, by 
the Hitidt: elite on account of her hostility to the Brahman creed, and 
that the admirable attempts of some Pandit scholars? in recent times 
to resuscitate Lallah are, therefore, paradoxical. True, Lallah's poetry 
nowhere gives any proof of her having embraced Islam, but the evi- 
dence of some later sources regarding her conversion at thé hands of 
Sayyid Husayn SimnAni?? should not be simply dismissed as inspired 
fiction of mystic literature. At least, this type of evidenco suggests 





(29) Jj. L. Kaul; B. N. Parimoo, The Ascent of Self ۰ A Reinterpretation of the 
Mystical Poetry of Lalla Ded (Delhi, 19783. 

(30) Baba ‘Alı Raina in his Todkkirat al-' Arifin writes : Hagrat Maryam Makam 
Rabi‘ah Tham Hagrat Bibi Lallakjt keh ax khaysah-i muridak-1 Hagrat Amir-i 
Kabir Sayyid Husayn Simnani quddisa sirruh bud. 
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that Lallah did not live in an historical vacuum, isolated from the lower 
strata of contemporary society and, more importantly, from the suc- 
ceeding generations of her people.51 It is reasonable to assume that 
the focal point of her supposed conversion and the living tradition of 
calling her Lallah Ded, Lallah Mawj (Lallah, the Mother) by Kashmiri 
Muslims, particularly by the rural folk, must contain a kernel of truth 
about her association with Islam. In any case, such type of evidence 
indicates that Kashmiri people, far from having been suddenly ‘‘con- 
verted” to Islam at any particular time, were yet undergoing a process 
of Islamic acculturation — a process which has many dimensions and 
which has, of course, continued till our day. 


in view of the above discussion it would be worthwhile to know 
how Islam spread in Kashmir during the period under study. Various 
explanations have been offered in this regard : while Persian chroniclers 
ascribe the rapid success of Islam in the Valley to Mir Sayyid 'Ali 
Hamadüni's proselytizing activities,$3 some modern writers?9 lay stress 
on the “fanatical zeal” of his son, Mir Sayyid Muhammad Hamadani 
and a host of the latter's disciples who are said to have forcibly con- 
verted the Hindus to their faith. Another view is that it was Sultan 
Sikandar (1389-1413) who, by his iconoclastic activities, put so much 
pressure on the Hindus that they were forced to migrate leaving behind 
them only eleven families of the Brahmans in Kashmir to preserve their 
ancient faith.** Although these views have been examined in detail 


(31) Pır Hasan Shah, a 19th-century chronicler, remarks : “The Hindus say that 
she was one of them. The Muslims claim that she belongs to them. The 
truth is that she is among the chosen of God.”  (Tua'rikh-i Hasan, vol. il, 
p. 113.) 1 

432) Sayyid ‘Aly, Ta'rikh-i Kashmir, CCAS, MS., no 739, ff. 20-39 : Aba Rafi' 
al-Din, Nawadir al-Akhbar, CCAS, transcript no. 30, f 27 ab; Fatkat-1 
Kubrawiyah, f. 110 ab. 

(33) R. K. Parmu, History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir (Delhi, 1969), p. 124. For 
a critical exammation of Parmu’s views, sce Perspectives on Kashmir. 

434) Parmu, p. 137; A. K. Bamzai, The Kashmiri Pandit (Calcutta, 1924), p. 47; 
Walter Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (London, 1895), p. 320; Wolsely 
Haig, Cambridge History of India, vol. ll, p. 280. Even an eminent 
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elseWhere,35 d few observations, based on a critical examination of 
the sourcé matétidl, dre madé below to dispel some popular miscon- 
céptions. 


To begini with, it i$ necessary to remember that the pious mission- 
aries like Bulbul Stali,3¢ Sayyid ‘Ali Hamiadani*? and a number of thé 
lattét's disciples, who are ctédited with having converted thousands of 
people to Islam, were actually separated from the people, particularly 
those living ih the rural areas, by the barrier of linguistic communica- 
tion. It needs to be explained how an essentially esoteric mystical 
tradition of the Sufis from Central Asia and Persia filtered down to the 
common man in some sort of compreliensible and appealing form, In 
this cohitext, it is important to describe Shaykh Nir al-Din's songs as 
representing the sum and substance of Islam?? in Kashmir. The Shaykh 
and a number of his disciples proved to be a potent force in contribut- 
ing to the gradual pročeśs of thé Islamic acculturation of the bulk of 
rural people who were (and are still to a great extent) oriented more 


sociologist, T. N. Madan, approvingly quotes that the Pandits of today have 
descended from the traditionally remembered “eleven families." (Muslim 
Communities of South Asia [Delhi], p. 119.) 


(35) Perspectives on Kashmir; Historical Dimensions, pp 11 sqq. 


(36) His actual name was Sayyid Sharaf al-Dih. He was a disciple of Shah 
Ni'rhat Allah Farst who belonged to the Suhrawardtyah order. He came to 
the Valley in the reign of Suhadeva (1301-20) from Turkistan, and according 
to a tradition, quoted by Mohibbul Hasan (Kashmir Under the Sultans [Srie 
nagar, 1974], p. 235), he is sald to have made 10,000 converts to Islam. 


(37) He came to Kashmir ın the reign of Sultan Qutb al-Din (1373-89) and is said 
to have converted 37,000 people to Islam. (Ibid.) 


(38) R.K. Parmu says that he “decided to employ all those militant methods which 
are associated with the title of ghazi.” (History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir, 
p. 118.) 


(39) For a perceptive study of the Shaykh's missionary role, see M. Abdullah 
Shalda, ‘Shaykh al-/Alam awr Qur'an," Shrazak (Shaykh al-‘Alam No.), 
vol. 17, no. 3.3, 1978, pp. 9-19. 
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towards his tomb,£? and those of his disciples, than the mosque.** 
Nar al-Din seems to have visited almost all parts of the Valleyf? to 
impart his message of divine love and human brotherhood* ; there are 
a number of villages in Kashmir which still preserve the legend of his 
visit or sojourn in one form or the other.** So great was the impact 
of his movement that during the time of Akbar and Jahangir about 2000 
Rishis were actively engaged in their mission.*5 It is sigaiflcant to 
note that the Rishi saints were well spread over the large geographical 
area of the Valley** and, as against the “urban”? character of the 


:4U' The indelible influence of Shaykh Nar al-Din on the village life is also shown 
by the fact that as late as thz close of the last century “every cultivator in 
Kashnur set apart a small share of his rice crop as an offermg to his shrine 
at Chrar-i-Sharif.^' (The Valley of Kashmir, p. 289 ۱ 


(41) Although Lawrence very rightly observes that the influence of the custodians 
of shrines like the Rishis has been “far greater than that exercised by 
Mullahs in the mosque" (The Valley of Kashmir, p. 287), he, however, 
failed to attribute the Kashmiri Muslim's laxness in religious duties in terms 
of the process of Islamic acculturation which was by the end of the last cen- 
tury as visible as it is in our own days. Thus, like the contemporary leaders 
of the Ahl-i:Hadith movement in Kashmir, Lawrence erroneously described 
Kashmiri Muslims as ‘Hindus at heart.’ (/bid., p 286 ) 


(42) In one of his verses the Shaykh refers to his extensive travels in the Valley. 
Seo Kutltyat-1 Shavkh al-* Alam, p. 64. 


.43) Muhammad Ahsan has identified some of the places visited by the Shaykh in 
“Shaykh al-'Alam say Mansab Ahamm Magamat, Shtrdzak, pp 61-63. 
The present author intends to discuss the social significance of the places 
sanctified by the Shaykh's visits at some length in a work on “Rishi Move- 
ment and its impact on Kashmur’’ which is in progress. 


.44) Muragqa'-1 ‘Alamdar, an account of some important places visited by tho 
Shaykh, recently published by the Jammu and Kashmir Academy of Culture, 
Art and Languages, also gives an idea of the historicity of Nar al-Din’s role 
in the religious history of Kashmir. 


(45) 219-۱ Akbari, tr. Jarret, vol. i1 (Calcutta, 1868-94), p. 354; Tuzuk-i Jahan- 
giri, tr. Rogers and Beveridge, vol. il, pp. 149-50; A.A. Razi, Haft Iqlim, 
ed. E. D. Ross, et. al , vol. i (Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1939) f 156a. 


(46) Based on the biographical account of Rishis furnished by Pir Hasan, see 
Ta’ rikh-i Hasan, vol. ii. 
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Sufi orders from Persia and Central Asia, the indigenous Rishi order 
of Kashmir flourished essentially in a rural environment. The extent 
to which the Rishis represented a "rustic" order is amply borne out 
by their violation of certain norms of Shari*ah.*? In fact, their social 
behaviour was different from that of scholars, jurists and revered saint 
missionaries like Bulbul Shah and Mir Sayyid “Ali Hamadani. They 
took a vow of poverty; their clothes were patched. They did not 
marry,®° abstained from meat, and subsisted on dry bread or the pro- 
duce of the forests. When Mir Muhammad Hamadani asked the 
reason for not eating meat, Shaykh Nür al-Din retorted that his religion 
did not permit killing since it was an act of cruelty.5! There is 
evidence to show that some Rishis would occasionally take ashes as a 
substitute for food. Such a practice was not viewed with favour by 
Dt'üd Mishkati from the orthodox point of view.5* It is also import- 
ant to note that some of the Rishis dressed like the Yogis.55 Wo 





(47) The differences betwoen the saint missionaries from Central Asia and Persia 
and the Rishis can be viewed in terms of a distinction Sir Hamilton A. R- 
Gibb has made between ''urban'' and “rustic” Sufl orders. “Urban” 
orders, writes Gibb, were ‘‘founded and maintained by elements of city popu- 
lation which were in fairly close association with the Ulema and the 
madrasas, [while] rustic orders .spread chiefly in the villages, and being less 
open to urban) influence were liable to diverge more widely from the strict, 
tenets of orthodoxy” (H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism: An Historical 
Survey [2nd od., Oxford University Press, London, 1961], p. 154} Although 
there is evidence of some Sufis (generally known as Sayyids in Kashmir) 
having settled in rural towns, most prominent among them were, however, 
distinguished by three qualities: religious orthodoxy, urbanism, and a 
distinct Arab identity. It is significant to note that as late as the beginnings 
of the 20th century the Sayyids of Kashmir were endogamous. This social 
matrix has somewhat loosened only in our times when marriages outside tho 
group have also begun to take piace, though it is always the endeavour of 
the Sayyid-families to marry into their class. 


(48) See supra. 


(49) Baba Da'nd Khaki, f. 772 ; Baba Da'nd Mishkatt, f. 72a; Pır Hasan, vol u, 
pp 134-35. 


(50) A’ta-i Akbari, vol. n, p. 154. 
(51) Asrar ai-Abrar, f. 236ab. 5 
(52) ۵1. f 72. 

(53) Raflqui, p. 206. 
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would, therefore, be justified to assume that the pious missionaries 
from Persia and Central Asia provided only a belief stricture which was 
respected and accommodated to their traditional religious concepts by 
the Hindus and Buddhists of Kashmir. 


The above argument is that the ongoing process of Islamic aceul- 
turation,5* which 18 testified to by various Persian sources as well as 
the 19th-century travelogues on Kashmir, should not be regarded as 
"conversion" to Islam55 in the strict sense of the word. Shaykh 
Nar al-Din made no conscious effort to attract non-Muslim followers, 
though it can hardly be denied that it was through the variety of his 
folk songs and also those of other Rishis that commoners were intro- 
duced to Islam. Not only Shaykh Nür al-Din but a great number of 
the adherents of his order seem to have carried the message of divine 
love and human brotherhood from home to home in the Valley. Until 
our own times some wandering Rishis were occasionally found even in 
the city of Srinagar on special occasions singing Shaykh Nür al-Din's 
songs." Unfortunately, the study of the socia! organization of Rishi 
tradition has seldorti attracted the attentioh of historians except their 
stereotypes about conversions. 





(54) For elaboration of the argument, see Pérspéctives on Kashmir, pp. 14-15. 


(55) Judged by the orthodox standards, conversion of a considerable number of 
Kashmiris to Islam does not seem to be complete even today in viow of the 
fact that Islam, as it has existed throughout its centuries-old history in the 
Valley, had the folk rather than the theological content. The process of 
Islamrzation in Kashmir, however, received an added impetus in recent 
history with the growth of the fundamentalist movements like the Ahl-1 
Hadith and the Jama‘at-1 Islami. 


(56) The titles “‘Alamdar-i Kashmir" and “Shaykh al-‘Alam’’ given by the 
Kashmiris to their patron saints are revealing in many respects. While the 
former suggests that the Shaykh was regarded as the upholder of the banner 
of Kashmir, in other words, the fountainhead of Kashmiri identity, the 
latter title points to the universal relevance of the Shaykh's measdge. 

(57) Some Rishis from Chrar Sharif were frequent visitors to my home in the city 
of Srinagar when I was a school-going boy about 24 years ago. They would 
always recite the songs of Shaykh Nar al-Din for a handful of rice. I still 
remember how the traditional women, including my mother, would listen to 
them with rapt attention, and would burst into tears on hearing their patron 
saints on the tranaitory nature of this world. 
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It should be borne in mind that the Rishis were not merely ascetics 
as is generally supposed.5? They were, indeed, part and parcel of 
Kashmir society. They were not learned men or intellectuals.5® In 
any case they were poor and humble, and by all accounts their presence 
had a magnetic infiuence worth more than the mere knowledge of the 
‘Ulamā’.60 They made the idea of the divinity more perceptible and 
closer to the poor. No less a keen observer of men than Abü al-Fadl 
writes about tho Rishis of his period in glowing terms: 


...the most respectable class in this country (Kashmir) is that 
of the Rishis who, notwithstanding their needs of freedom from 
the bonds of tradition and custom, are the true worshippers of God. 
They do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those not of 
their faith, nor beg nor importune. They employ themselves in 
planting trees, and are generally a source of benefit to the مه‎ 


Resume : 


It is evident that Kashmiri Muslim society, as it emerged in the 
Sultanate and the subsequent periods of history, bears the deep 
imprint of the Rishi movement. The shrines of Rishis were and are 
still pilgrimage centres for a great majority of the people in the Valley. 
Vegetarianism, which continues to be practised on the occasion of the 
anniversaries (‘urs) of Rishi saints, is typical of how Kashmiri Muslims 
have been incorporating many old rituals and traditions into orthodox 
religious practices. Festivals of village saints have no orthodox sanc- 
tion, but villagers confuse or choose between various classical meanings 
for their festivals; and even the most Islamic of the local festivals 





(58) Mawlana Nanak once criticized Nar a!sDin on account of his illiteracy, but 
the latter acknowledged his-guilt by saying that he had been doing penance 
for wasting life in ignorance. (Rishinamah, ff. 172b-173a.) 

(59) Shaykh Nar al-Din was very critical of tho ‘Ulama’. He even went to the 
extent of saying that none of them would attain salvation on the Day of 
Judgement because of their greed, arrogance, and factious spirit. 

(60) 2۳0-1 Akbari, vol. il, p. 354. 

(6)) Ibid. Seo also Tuzuk-i Jakangiri, p. 149 and note; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahorr, 
Badshahnamah, vol. ii (Bit, Ind , 1868), p. 165. 
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have obviously taken on elements of ritual that arose, not out of the 
Great Tradition, but out of the local peasant lif . The truth is that 
Islam in Kashmir consists of elements of local culture and elements of 
the high Islamic tradition in close adjustment and integration. Thus 
the practice of distributing cooked rice coloured with tumeric as 
a thanksgiving to God or some saint, or to avoid an impending 
calamity, still obtains among a considerable number of the Muslin 
population in the Valley. This practice is undoubtedly of very ancient 
origin since it is also common among the Kashmiri Pandits. Other 
examples are the rice ceremonies performed before the planting and 
harvesting to ensure a rich yield. Paradoxically, the sacrifice of an 
animal, preferably a sheep, is vowed at the shrines of Shaykh Nür al- 
Din and Baba Rishi and some other prominent Rishi shrines for the ful- 
filment of a wish. There are many more examples which bespeak of 
the absorption and assimilation of a number of local traditions by 
Islam in Kashmir. Among the rituals that have inspired ecstasy to 
the highest degree are sincere supplications which are recited loudly, 
with folded hands, before and after congregational prayers despite 
the scathing criticism of the Ahl-i Hadith. 


The distinctive features of Islam in Kashmir, as summed up above, 
can become more intelligible when studied against the background of 
& fesurgence of Kashmiri culturalism that swept over the Kashmir 
region during the period under discussion. Islam did not totally 
destroy ancient Kashmiri culture but steered it out of the narrow waters 
of orthodoxy into the broad sea of humanism. In consequence, some 
of the essential ingredients of the culture of the ancient Rishis were re- 
vitalized and made meaningful and creative in the new environment. 


The Rishi movement ushered in a period of cultural renaissance 
in the Valley. The vast bulk of the Rishi literature and deep-rooted 
influence of their philosophy on the Kashmiri mind bear witness to 
this fact. The Islamization of the Rishi movement, however, suggests 
that the decadent Brahmanic order had failed to create institutions 
based on sound religious philosophy which could have worked as a 
bulwark against the forces of Islamic acculturation. Thus the emerg- 
ing questions related to the preservation of the Kashmiri culture of 
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the masses or that of the Brahmans, which were as crucial in the Sul- 
tanate period as they are at present, had more far-reaching implications 
than those which can be made perceptible by any scholarly analysis 
Nevertheless, one important dimension of the Kashmiri identity which 
no serious student of history can afford to ignore was the manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of revolt in the common man against the Brahmanic 
culture. This sentiment also finds trenchant expression in the yearn- 
ings, aspirations and social protests as reflected in Lallah Ded’s and 
Shaykh Nir al-Din’s poetry. Thus the Rishi movement under the 
inspiring leadership of Shaykh Nir al-Din was, in the ultimate ana- 
lysis, the culmination of mounting disagreement, disaffection, tension, 
and conflict generated in the course of time by and within particular 
social arrangements in the Brahman-dominated social order itself. It 
ought to be remembered, however, that the movement while disrupt- 
ing a society already malintegrated yet resulted in a society more 
securely though differently integrated. In other words, looked at from 
a sufficiently long-time historical perspective, the Rishis had the 
function of reintegrating society by crystallizing, symbolizing, and 
reinforcing common values and norms. 


in sum, then, despite the emergence of limited social ecologies 
of the Kashmiri Muslims and the Kashmiri Pandits in the medieval 
period, the Kashmir region fundamentally proved itself to be the 
historical locus of the genesis and development of a unique form of 
society in response to a particular set of historical circumstances 
consequent upon the advent of Islam in the Valley. The ethos of the 
time is best reflected in the folk literature of the Rishis which repre- 
sents an important aspect of Islamic civilization in a distinct regional 
Setting : & shared community of meanings which define the central 
values of the people of Kashmir, and constitute the governing spirit 
of their culture. The following verses attributed to Shaykh Nir al- 
Din are worth quoting in this repect : 


We are the progeny of the same parents, 
Then why should we differ ? 


دح دم 
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Let Hindus and Muslims [together] adore God alone,®* 


We came to this world like partners, 
We ought to have shared our Joys and sorrows together, © 


(62) Narnamah, ed. Muhammad Amin Kamil (Srinagar, 1966), Poem 12, p. 42. 
(63) Zbid., Poem 96, pe 91; also Poem 217, p. 156. 
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R. 3. BHATNAGAR 


DIMENSIONS OF CLASSICAL SUFI THOUGHT 


Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1984 
241 pp. ; Price Rs. 130 


There has been an increasing 
interest in recent years not only in Sufis 
and their thought and practices, but also 
in the study of the history and institu- 
tions of Islam R. S. Bhatnagar's book 
is an attempt to explain the theories and 
practices of classical Sufism from the 
times of the Prophet to the year A.D. 
1492. 


It contains a Foreword, a Preface 
and nine chapters, an Epilogue, a Select 
Bibliography and two Indexes. 


R.S. Bhatnagar has worked hard 
and much reading and thinking have 
gone into the writing of this book. As 
his main subject of study and research 
is philosophy, his discussions tend to be 
philosophical too. The author has 
correctly invited the Sufis to speak for 
themselves as he quotes extensively 
from their works. This book discusses 
the teachings of various Sufi orders and 
schools of thought in order to bring out 
their differences. 


Tbe first chapter (pp 1-31) attempts 
to define the term Şafi and explains the 
essentials of Sufism. In the second 
chapter (pp. 33-49) the ascetic form of 
Sufism is discussed; the Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) is 
mentioned as the first Sufi and the first 


Perfect Man (al-Insan al-Kamil\. The 
carly development of Sufl doctrines and 
concepts is discussed in the 3rd chapter 
(pp 51-77) under the name of relevant 
Sufis, and also concepts such as Sufi's love 
towards God and God’s love towards 
man, and baga’ (self-subsistence) and 
fana’ (self-annihilation). The tourth 
chapter (pp. 79-97) notices al-Ghazali 
who reconciled Sufism and theology. 
"Abd al-Qad'r Jilani and Mubyt al-Din 
ibn “Arabi are also discussed in this 
chapter. It has been correctly stated that 
al-Gnazali has made a distinction 
between ‘ilm or intellectual knowledge 
and marifah or gnosis, which is the 
privilege of a Sufi only. In the fifth 
chapter the author deals with the 
development of Sufi thought in India 
(pp. 98-108), beginning with the teach- 
ings of Khwajah Mu‘in al-Din Chishti 
Ajmiri (A.D. 1236), followed by those 
of other saints of India. The following 
chapter (pp. 109-32) is entitled “Unitism 
or Pantheism.'' It gives details of the 
mystical philosophy of Jalal al-Din 
Rami, Mapmad Shabistarz, “Abd al- 
Karim Jll! and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Jami. In seventh and eighth chapters 
(pp. 133-73), the author explains 
the Sufi concept of love of God, know- 
ledge of God through shart'ah, :arigak 
and kagigah, the difference between the 
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Qur'an and Sufistic concept of Tawkid, 
the need of a guide or a spiritual master 
(murshid), and the Sufi path, especially 
the forty stages (Magamat-1 Arba'in) as 
outlined by Aba Sa'id ibn Abi al-Khayr 
of the early 11th century. The ninth 
chapter (pp. 175-89) gives a brief outline 
of Sufi fraternities and different orders 
and schools of thought from different 
parts of the world. The closing chapter 
is the. Epilogue (pp. 191-206), which is 
& recapitulation of what has already 
been discussed in the book. 


One of the merits of this book 8 
that it quotes the original texts of 
the Sufis copiously along with English 
translations. Some of the works of Sufis 
which the author has referred to are 
either not easily available in thus country 
or are out of print. 


ln order to understand the theory 
and practice of classical Sufism a 
profound knowledge of the history, 
sociology and culture of Islam 18 abso- 
lutely necessary. A good knowledge of 
the Qur'an, Hadith and Shart'ah is also 
essential to serve as a background for 
writing on this subject, which the author 
seems to lack. Consequently, some of 
the basic tenets of Sufism have not been 
fully and correctly understood by him. 


In spite of the claims made in the 
Foreword that the author is proficient 
in Persian, Arabic and Urdu languages, 
a close study of the book reveals 
that be has a good knowledge of 
Urdu, but a working knowledge of 
Persian. it cannot be stated for certain 
that he is proficient in Arabic. In an 
appendix (pp. 207-28) the mystical 
expressions and the technical terms of 
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Sufism are listed. It contains mostly 
Arabic words, but their English equiva- 
lents are often unsatisfactory. The 
primary sources in Persian which have 
been referred to are those which have 
already been transiated into English. 


The bulk of information collected 
in the book is derived mostly from Sufl 
works translated into English by either 
R. A. Nicholson, A. J.  Arberry, 
Margaret Smith, E. H. Whinfleld, 
H. Wilberforce Clarke, or E. Rahatsek 
and others. Not oven once has he dis- 
agreed with any of thcse translations 
though these translations are not always 
accurate and correct. A study of the 
Bibliography of this book shows that 
several important works have been left 
out while a number of irrelevant and un- 
important books have been mentioned. 
The author is probably unaware of the 
modern iesearch on Sufism in general 
such as the works ot Martin Lings, 
Sardar Iqbal Ali Shah, and Maneham 
Milson, or works on particular topics 
by Louis Massignon, Ahmad Atash, or 
Henry Corbin, or works on individual 
Sufis or Sufi orders by Gerhard Bower- 
ing, Nasrollah Pourjavady, Wilson Peter 
Lamborn, Bruce B. Lawrence, Richard 
Maxwell Eaton, Muhammad Enamul 
Haque, Syed Athar Abbas Rizvi, Majid 
Fakhri, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Marijah 
Mole and others. ۱ 


There are several good books and 
articles on Sufism in Urdu, such as those 
of ‘Abd al-Majid Daryabadi, Mir Vali- 
uddin, ‘Abd al-Bari, Sayyid Wahid 
Ashraf, Muhammad ‘Alı Lutfi and 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, none of which 
have been taken into consideration. 
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it may also be pointed out that the 
author has not used well the Persian 
Sufi poetry. It would not be incorrect 
to say that the best and most noble 
part of Persian poetry is full of Sufistic 
ideas. The author could have consuited 
at least such outstanding Sufi poets as 
Sa'di, Hafiz, Hakim Sana’; and Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar. whose verses are steeped 
in sublime Sufi thought. 


In the first chapter, the author 
attempts to trace the foreign influences— 
Greek, Iranian, Indian, and Christian— 
on the development of Sufism. How- 
ever, such Influences, not being proved 
or substantiated are today regarded as 
outdated theories. Early Sufistic ideas 
were derived basically from the Qur'an 
(sec Quranic Sufism by Mir Valiuddin, 
and L. Massignon, “Essai sur...’’). 
Moreover, this section is full of factual 
errors. Sections 13 and 17 (pp. 26-30) 
are sketchy, containing cxtremely loose 
generalizations which need thorough 
revision and documentation. 


It us surprising on the part of 
the author that be quotes three verses 
of the Qur'an as the sayings of the 
Prophet (p. 23). According to Muslim 
belief, the Qur'an, in both language and 
thought-content, is the Word of God. 
Strangely enough, it was even over- 
looked by the Professor of Arabic 
and Persian, University of Allahabad, 
who has written an appreciation of the 
book. (p. x) 


Several other remarks of this nature 

- show that the author has misunderstood 
several aspects of Sufi thought. For 
example, he states : “Muslim Sufis form- 
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ulated their mystical systems against 
Islamic orthodoxy” (Preface, xiv), or 
"A perfect saint does not beljeve in 
orthodoxy of religion. Similariy, a belief 
in God from g ritual standpoint is not 
true. The Sufi's faith in God uw more 
lasting than the Muslim's belief in 
Aliah” (p. 76 ; see also pp. 23, 29, 143). 
There is no denying the fact that there 
had been a small number of Sufis and 
their followers who were called Bi Shar* 
Safts, because they did not strictly follow 
the Shart‘ak and absorbed heterodox 
ideas in their teachings and practices (see 
Aziz Ahmad, An Intellectual History of 
Islam in India (Edinburg, 1969] pp. 44- 
45). Distorted and popular Suflsm might 
have deviated from the mainstream 
of Islam and had assimilated some 
foreign elements and influences. Strictly 
speaking preoccupation with one's body 
and the practices of self-mortification 
and renunciation of this world are 
actually un-Islamic in spirit. Even the 
tradition of music (sama‘) and of holding 
death anniversaries of the saints (‘urs) 
in the Chishtryah and Suhrawardryah 
orders was oot without strong objection 
from the ‘Ulama’ and the lawyers or 
jurists. Orthodox Sufism, however, re- 
mained based on the fundamental 
tenets of the Qur'an and Hadith 
(Traditions). 


The author, while discussing in detail 
( pp. 88-97) the concept of wahdat 
al-wujad or ontological monism ot Ibn 
‘Araby (b. 1165 A.D), seems to imply that 
whatever has been written on this sub- 
ject is final and acceptable to all. The 
theory is highly controversial, and views 
haye been expressed both in favour and 
against it. A group of Sufis thought 
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that it was based on the teachings of 
the Qur'an and Hadith (Traditions), 
while others believed that it was not so. 
The author does not mention the oppo- 
site theory of the waà&dat al-shuhad 
(unity of phenomena! expounded first 
by ‘Ala’ ai-Dawiah Simngn: and later 
held by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindt. (See 
Burhan Ahmad Faruqi, /mam-i Rahbani 
Mujaddid-i Alf-i Tham Shaikh Akmad 
Sirhindy s Conception of Tawhid or The 
Mujaadia's Conception of Tawhid with 
a foreword by Syed Zafaru'| Hasan 
[Lahore, 1940], and Yohanan Friedmann, 
Shaykh Ahmad Sírhindi (Montreal, 1971]. 
See also K.A. Nizami, “Hagiat Shaykh-i 
Akbar Mupyi al-Din Ibn ‘Araby awr 
Hindastan," Ta'rtkht Magalat, pp. 
14-38.) 


The dates of birth or death of Sutis 
mentioned in the text have not been 
recorded in all cases. Only Christian 
dates are given while the corresponding 
Hijra dates are avoided The early Sufi 
thought has not been discussed in a 
chronological order, so that the gradual 
evolution of Sufism could be traced or 
defined. 


The arrangement of chapters also 
does not seem to be in a proper order. 
The sixth chapter entitled ‘“Unitism and 
Pantheism’’ (pp. 109-132) should have 
been placed just after the fourth chap- 
ter which discusses the wakdat al-wujad 
of Ibn ‘Araby while the ninth chapter 
should have been placed before the fifth 
chapter which deals with the develop- 
ment of Sufi thought in Indis. 


The ninth chapter, which deals with 
“Safi Fraternities and Schools of 
Thought” ıs sketchy, repetitive and 
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lacking in documentation. Nowhere 
does the author mention that Shaykh 
Hujwiri (d. c. 475/1072) notices four- 
teen different Safi orders in his Kaskf 
al-MaXja^.  Likwise, 2۳۳-۱ Akbari 
of Abn al-Fagl, Muntakhab al-Tawartkh 
of Mullg ‘Abd al-Qadir Badg'nn: and 
other works which give useful infor- 
mation about the salnts and Sufis of 
India are ignored. 


While writing about al-Ghazali s 
thought, the author does not state 
clearly that he attempted a systematic 
refutation of neo-Platonism. Moree 
over, he should have mentioned his 
major Sufi treatise, the Mishkat al- 
Anwar. It is omphasixed that al-Ghazali 
saved himself from the panthelstic abyss 
in which Sufis have generally fallen. 


The fifth chapter starts abruptly 
with the teachings of Khwajah Mu'n al- 
Din Chishti. The author should have 
given a short account of the introduc- 
tion of Sufism in India. 


The following statement (p. 193) 
has not been documented though it 
ought to : 


Orthodoxy ın relation to ritualism 
and conventional worship of God 
was discarded by so great a spirit- 
ualist as Yahya b. Mu'adh al- 
Razi 


In the Preface, the author clearly 
states that his book ends with the year 
of the death of Jami in aD. 1494 
but in the ninth chapter he discusses the 
Sufi orders of the 19th century also (pp. 
183 ff.). Some of the factual errors 
found in this chapter are given below : 


Jt 18 stated (p. 177) that the Qadi- 
rtyah order was introduced to India by 
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Sayyid Ghana isic.) at the close of the 
15th century whereas it was actually 
introduced by a descendant of the found- 
er named Shaykh Bandag: Muhammad 
Ghawth (d. AD. 1517) 


It is stated (p. 173) that the Hamada- 
nryah order developed in Kashmir but 
no mention of the founder, Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani, is ۰ 


The names of the saints Baha’ al- 


Din Zakartyah (d A.D. 1182*, Miran Shah 
and Khwajah Nasir al-D,n are mention- 
ed without their appellations, Multant, 
"Lahor and Chiragh-i Dehli, respect- 
ively. The author has failed to mention 
Sayyid Muhammad Giendaray Bandah- 
nawaz of Gulbarga, who flourished 
about 15th century A.D. as one of the 
leading Sufls of the Chishtryah order 
He has also dropped Ba ‘Al; Qalandar 
of Chushttyah leanings and Lal Shahbaz 
Qalandar of Sehwan who was a Be Shar* 
Sufi. The Firdewsryah order has been 
mentioned but it is not stated that 
its founder was Sharaf al-Din Ahmad 
Yapya Manert (d. a.D. 1371). (See al- 
Sharaf dealing with the life, times and 
works of Shaykh Sharaf al-Dm Ahmad 
Yahya Maneni by Muhammad Tayyib 
Abdali (Nalanda; March, 1980], 3u4 pp.) 


The founder of the Shattart order, 
Shah ‘Abd Allah Shattar, has been 
mentioned without stating the perlod he 
lived in. The most inspiring and import- 
ant saint of this order was Shaykh 
Wajth al-Din Gujrat who was very in- 
fluential m the Deccan, Gujarat and 
Bijapur. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


1987 


Dealing with Safism and Sufistic 
thought with special reterence to India, 
the author has attempted to present an 
“assessment of Sufi thought traceable 
in the writings and the utterances of the 
Sufis of the first rank" (Preface, 
2. xiv). His approach is objective and 
impartial. But it has to be pointed out 
that he has made n serious error in 
understanding one of the central ideas 
of Sufism. He is under the impression 
that Sufistic thought and practices are 
different from Sharr'ah. He has made 
such a statement several times in the 
book. These statements undermine the 
value and importance of the book. 


It would have been better if the 
author had discussed the social relation 
of the Sufis with the Hindus. Generally 
speaking, the Sufis practised tolerance 
and affection towards all people irreg- 
pective of caste, creed or religion. The 
Hindus were attracted towards the Sufis 
owing to their affection for them. 
Moreover, the socio-cultural impact of 
the Sufis was very significant, parti- 
cularly in India, but the author has not 
even mentioned it in his book. 


The type-face, the printing and the 
paper used are good, the get-up 
with the dust cover is quite attractive. ۱ 
There are several printing mistakes left 
out. Hany case, the author, Dr. S.R. 
Bhatnagar has to be congratulated for 
his attempt and the publisher M/S. 
Motilal Banarsi Dass of Delhi is to be 
thanked for publishing it. 


M. 8 KHAN 
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